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Cuvacu of SCorlanD 
b © Reverend, Brther, 


HEN you defied my chonghts in writing: pas 
. the procedure of the laſt Aﬀembly, I believe you 
bad the ſame impreſſion with me, that their con- 
e, duct boded no good to the imexeſt of true religion 
among us, nor Rd any fav durable aſpect upon that which we 
2 never to loſe ſight of, the eternal ſalvation of the | 
; 3 Indeed it was in this light, — — | 
ſtowek me. n 2 

inline . 


9 us, 5 relation to the exteroal circumſtances 
and church · government, can he matter af ſurpriſe to 9 body, 
And if none of the opinions which pre vallei in oꝑpoſition to our 
ſentiments, hau ſeemed to ariſe from a ſhameful. indifference a- 
bout the ſucceſs of the goſpel, por had any-tendency to RRop.its - 
progreſs ; perhaps neither you, nor I, wann the e e | 
cern which we do upon this occaſion, 0 
I ans ſenſihle, what a handle may bs. affacded, dy this v 7 of 
ſpeaking, to the abettors- of the prevalling meaſures,” to ſer fuch 
- expreſſions in an odious and invidious light. And, indeed, I 


_ + muſt own, that nothing can be more provoking than, the impu-. 


$ An which. ſeems to be 8 We eſpecially to RY 
- wad who 


* 


6 
who are not eonſcipus of any wrong motives or views. And there. 
fore it is neceffary here to explain my meaning a little more fully. 
lam far from ſaying, or even thinking, that all who approve 
the meaſures of the majority axe bad men. I know. of 
them too well, to entertain any füch thought. But as e have 
too much reaſon to conclude, that, in the very beſt an pureſt 
churches upon earth, eſpecially ſuch as have a civil eſtabliſh. 
ment, by far the greateſt part ate yet in natural and unrenewed 
ate, (I hope we may ſtill uſe theſe antiquated phraſes, at leaſt 
among ourſelves) ; ſo we negd net doubt, that this church i 
ſembles every particular believer, iu whom the fleſh hufteth- - 
gainſt the Spirit, and the Spirit againſt the fleſh. There is a 
carnal or worldly, and a Spiritual or religious intereſt in a con- 
ſtant ſtruggle within it. 1 hope chere are a gobdy camber a- 
mong us, who have a prevailing concern for the ſucceſs of go. 
3 in promoting the ſalvation of ſouls, and who 
ep this, as their main epd, Rabjrwally in view, in the meaſures 
which, they proſecute in church-judicatories. But, on the other 
hand, may it not be ſuppoſed without breach of charity, that there 
are likewiſe not a few among us, who have no real or hearty 
concern for the flouriſhing of practical religion, or ſerious gog- 
lineſs? If any ſuch are in eminent ſtations in church or ſtate, 
it not ſuppoſable that their meaſures in church-judicatorics may 
be influenced by theſe diſpoſitions ? And may there not be ſome. 
relics of theſe infirmitics even in ſome good men themſelves ? 
| Where a concera for the intereſt of religion is true and fincere, 
my it dot ſomeiimes he in toa low a degree, to be le always 
to reſiſt the violeat temptations we are frequently expoſed to © 
And are not even truly honeſt and upright men liable t be im- 
, poſed upon by the artful miſreprefearations, and the ſpecious and 
phauſib realbolns of ingenious, but more deſigning friends? 
eſpecially when their connections, dependeneies, or worldly. 
views are alt in favour of the argument ? and thus bee to abet 
Meaſures, which they never would have ofiginally propoſed, 
and to ſwell the number of thoſe who are artfully promoting che 
intereſt of irreligion, in the judicatories of Chriſt's mſtitation, 
into u prevailing major ??: 
This is ſo far from being an impoſſible ſuppoſition; that, on 
che contrary, it is extremely rare to find the church in a different 
condition, eſpecially after it has enjoyed any conſiderable meafure 
ol peace or temporal proſperity. For this I appeal to the hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament, and particularly to the grievous com- 
plaints of the ancient prophets *, and to the account given in the 


If. xxix. 10. Jer. ii. 8. v. 31. x. 21. & xxili. 11, 'Ez:k. xxxiv. 
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pohdence with. princes and cqurts, and ine great men of. 
the world. Then, it is but too well known, the myſtery of ini- 


ee SG. 
appeal to the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, and of 
eouacils, after it got a civil ſettlement, and had a 


quity began ſaon to work; and the man of fin to be gradually 


revealed, till at length he triumphed Over eytry appearance of 
true religion, and impudently far in the temple of God. 


Nom, when chis is, in any meaſure, the caſe of a church, 


477 the worldly intereſt is manifeſtly prevaili 
bo a majd ** ſupreme Ttourt ; can it be a 15 2 
e 


and neceffary to lay open our wounds in order to a cure ? 
true, chat the characters of ſome who may happen to be in im- 
portant ſtations, muſt be thereby expoſed, and perhaps their 
uſefulneſs — But berauſe the probing of a wound may 
— the Dt Pakzent, is it thetefore a good office to let it feſter, aud 
dee lite? Were the prophets acting an immo - 
r the tharp exdykes, they gave to the pricfts and. falſe 
ropheta i the kingdoms of Heng! and Judah? Was it in con- 
2 ion to his own great law of charity, that our Saviour. ſo 
ſeverely expoſed the conduct of the Scribes arid Phariſces ? And 


in after ages, who were moſt to bla me, the majority of the cler· 


8. vho were inſtrumental in carrying on the corruption and 
egeneracy of the church? or ſuch writers as. Gregory Nazian 
5 Salvian, Gildas, Petrarch; &c. | Sc.? not to mention i. 


r this ought always to be diſſeinbled ; or if it be not proper | | 


Luther, and t whole train of the reformers, 2 
ke deciſion, Whether i it be con · 


heretore, of this queſtion, 


ſiſtent with the charity we owe our brethren, to expoſe their 


miſbebaviour in church · judicatorieg ? muſt neceſſarily depend 
upon the real ſtate of the fact. If the mcaſures purſued by ous 

preſent leaders art calculated for promoting true piety and the 
—— of religion, and do inderd contribute to | edification 


of the body of Chriſt ; I own, I Rand convicted of calumny, 


and muſt anſwer for all its conſequences, I do not refuſe to ſay 


with. Salvian, Sed. gravis t | forſitan hec atque inigua congeſtio. 


obvious and diteft tendency to the deſtrhction of ſerious reli; 


ere. profetto, alla. it, on the contrary, they have an 
n, to ſcatter and divide the flock” of Chriſt; to render mini · 
5 worſe, to deprive bur of goſpel · ordinances, 
their edification by them then let the impartial 

Ines d 3 it is hot high. ime to ons open the condpR of our 
ent managers, hont entering into the reſpective 
motives of particul 3 which are beſt known to the 
Scarcher of hearts, and: Fulousp paſſing a judgment on the = 


eral 
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neral character of any Ge, to expoſe the nature, and point out 
the conſequences of cheir meaſures, to the view of ſuch honeſt 
individuals, as have been unwarily involved therein. For this 


purpoſe, let us only beſtow a lictle attention upon the protced- 
ings CE ARE WO AIP PEI 
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N 1. 


The charge made good. Firſt, by cheir ring the 
chair to a noted champion for the ſtage. The fatal 
influence of the public diverſions on the corruption 
ok manners. The countenance given to them 


. this ſtep of the Aſſembly. That Chriſtian reforma- 
tion is not promoted By comedy" or tragedy: | 


* 


"H E firſt ſtep of- their procedure that gave elde t to me, 
: as well as to many others, was the very firft thing they 
40 viz. the choice they made of a Moderator. As I have lit- 
gle or no perſonal acquaintance with him, and am not to im- 
peach his behaviour in the chair; the only cifcumftance in his 
character that I am to mention, is one that is abundantly noto- 
rious, and for which he was a pannel before another Aſſembly. 
I mean the offenſive zeal whereby he diſtinguiſhed himſelf” 
countenancing and promoting the licentious entertainments of 
the Rage,- and that᷑ too at à time when ſuch exhibitions were in 
defiance of the ſalutary law of the land, or, at leaſt, an cluding 
it by ſo groſs ati artifice as even a tricking ſharper might be a- 
ſhamed & and which was, ſurely, below the character of | 
of our judges, and far more of any miniſter of the goſpel to en- 
* 
All Kcrious ( Chriftians, who have a juſt concern for the eter · 
* ſal vation of ma and periſhirig ſouls, have long lamented 
that extravagant paſſ ion for theatrical eutertainments, the Shake- 
| Jpearomania, as it has been ſometimes called, that has taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of almoft all in the higher ranks of life, and is gradually 
ſpreading among the lower, It was eaſy to foreſee what effect 
this would have upon people's manners. And now experience 
nas juſtified our fears, even beyond all the ideas that any body 
durſt venture to conceive ſome time ago. A tranfient glance of 
our news-papers and magazines is enough to convince us, who 
have the happineſs to live retired from the great world, how ef- 
fectually religion is-extinguiſhed among thoſe who are intoxica- 
ted with the public diverfions. Diverſions indeed have 
Ms from the: great bufineſs.of « rational creature. Not to 


hes mention 
. 


= * 
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x incopſiſtent with (forſooth) preferable 
En every. way, infpid. — . 


them, who, in proportion to their taſte for plays, and other N 


glictering amuſements, are apt to loſe all reliſh for every thing 

that is ſerious, and that puts them in mind of another world; 
are not fornication,- and adultery, and all manner of licentiouſ- 
neſs, become ſo extremely common, and even ſhameleſs among 
thoſe we are ſpeaking of, that, we are told, bets are often lad 
about who will be the next to obtain a divorce ? Is not whore - 
dom ſo o 2 and avowedly indulged in, that, tis ſaid, people 
in the nable world are obliged to have a harlot in keeping, 
(you will excuſe the unfaſbionable word, however obſolete), if 
jt were but for the reputation of the thing, and io avoid the ban- 
ter ot their companions? What wonder? "when leſtful intrigues, 
embelliſhed with wit and pleaſantry, are their common and ha- 
bitual entertainment in the dear playhouſe ; where, as well as in 
other places of public diverſion, they muſt mix in company with. 
che fine ladies juſt mentioned, (to uſe for once the ſtyle of the 
world), in the richeſt ornaments indeed, not infer tor to choſe of 
ducheſſes. All this too in a country called Chriſtian — * = 

I I hope no body will imagine chat I mean to chapge- 

Lerator of the late Aﬀembly with approving,- or dee deo. 
moting the licentiouſneſs of the times, or even with 
the influence of the public diverſions which he — 
upon the corruption of manners. And yet it is certain, that 
che doing ſo much honour to one who- had ſo remarkably diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed himſelf in favour of. the-one,- did-indireCtly at jeaſt 


contribute to promote the other. It has a manifeſt tendeney to 2 


keep the licentious in countenance, and to give ſome eredit ta 
a life of diflipation, even among ſuch as have not yet given up 
all pretenſions to ſobriety and virtue. And therefore it is no 
wonder, that it was ſo highly acceptable to people of that 
2 Ne hes luch as withed _—_ 
e religion. 5 

It is no ſmall matter to thoſs! . abs: inclined: to indulg 
2 thenkcives? in ſenſual enjoyments, arid who are perhaps but 

the firſt ſteps of 8 to be able. to proceed without ai 
uneaſy -ſelf-diſ: There is a natural conſcience 
moſt men, the ——— ——— 
do lay it aſlcep) i apt to mix ſome bitter drops in the draughis 

of carnal pleafure, and thereby to render them leſs palatable. 
As for thoſe who are: arrived -at the er indulgences, their 
conſciences are by that time uſually ſeared as with a red-hot 
iron, and are capable ot giving et little or no diſturbance. 
But 3 matters 6 this nab itwilleoft Eng - 
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males, 5 the paths a to arbapchery af abe born and 
| — * near dhe entrance, ahd rendur them at firſt 
teh And therefore nothing can be more 
— ta thoſe who have gone but 6 lite way therein, than 
any ching chat looks-like 4 rational. perfunhen of cheir inno- | 
gence. For chis resſon, they ar — when they get men 
whole character or tation gives ſome ſore of dandtion to their 
inion, to paſs a judgment of approbatiod upon ſuch of their 
ipns as are generally condemned, and of the lawfulnefs of 
which they themſelves perhaps are not without ſome ſuſpicion. 
This ſarves to account for the fond recaption we ſee fometimes 
given, by the moſt ſober and decent of worldly men, to fuch of 
| the clergy whole principles and behaviour are ſuitable to their 
taſte, while: they are barely civil to others af tham. If they 
have no higher end in view chan vemparal happineſs. it _ 
. contribute. hat to their ſelf · ſatisfaction in the purſuit of 
it, o find ths liberties they allow themifclves, approved add e- 
ſpouſed by ſuch as have heath admitted into the muſt facred of- 
fien, and are in the character of teachers of religion. No wons 
Jer to hear them ſometimes running. out, rather a little cxtra- 
vagantly, ie the praiſes of ſuch elergymen. While the tiarrow 
 bgtions. (as they are called) of their brethrem ave imputed to 
_ weaknehs, ignorapce, and bigotry ; we nord nat be ſurpriſed to 
hear the good ſenſe, and more extenſive knowledge | 
liter clergy celebrated ie the higheſt firaing. Al cha i the na- | 


in order to the enjaymgent of ſenſual gratifications without 
Nce. Such teachers. there have always been, ready 
peace, peace, when. thete was u 22 — Bath 
. and propheſy deceits to them whe love to have it fo; 
And ſuch lovers of dregit there have always been to encourage 
 rxeachers of chat ſort. Bus ſo bold a ſtroke à that of the 
by May laſt ſeems — been — ne preſent ages 5 
ucceſsful a 


by 
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I beliere many who gave him their votes, did: not conſidat th 
matter in this 1 The pnetence vhereby the were: impoſ ei 

upon, was the ſucceſs he was {aid to have had in a commifhon 
he, was. inveſted with, to ſolicit for the mi this church 


6 freedom the window which: the hanour of the 
cedom from eee for the - 


4 


. it. 4 
| edt en ern ger based a) bel 1 coi 


umient oſ ee 
tieude. For my pure, 1 ice upon doth 48 c 
fame view'3 the ——— man 
to the honour that followed 3 and hoch to-give a luſtre to ach- 
racter that had been txyofhed. © As for his fuccefh iti che fr; 
o much boaſted" of by his friends, {which was no mord dan 
_ obraining! a temporary connivanee), I impure” ir rather r che 
diſpoſition of his Majeſty's minifters, than te the addreſs: of 
our comniiMfontcy. Folly, 2 Uoygymar of feverer morah 
woulkl _— have been ſo accepratite-at 4 court, where the virtu⸗ 
rm ple of a King is thi to Have ſd little effect. H chere 
any rv a in this, it ts nat every one that would chufe 19 
| Spine in with kim: nor is it of ſuck a kind as to be a proper 
recommendation to miniſters of the goſpel of Chriſt. But this 
I am ſure of, an inchwatief te euſe us * the window. tax (h 
wert inclades at the firſt perhaps rather through ihndvertenet 
chat deßigo) is uo new thing omeng the miniſters of fture, nov 
ar to the preſent adminiſtration, Some years ago (af iy 
well known) the then miniſtry employed a noted lawyer, who 
pug wb a member of 21 to prepare a bill, hich 
have been an effectual bg art protection againſt alt fu- 
ture demands. But before the nextfelliva; when it wigintend« 
ed to be paſſed into a law, ſame objections occurred, chat made 
them chuſe rather to grant it by way of connivance, However, 
| Mowing this argument all its weight, what does it amount to, 
but that our temporal intereſt is preferable to the iutereſt of re- 
„ and the raszon of ſouls? And conſe quently, may we 
hot infer, that, in the choice of a Moderator, "ihe werkly' . 
led in the Generel Aﬀembly ? MACE n. 
Fhave not fo much as mdde dt 3 queſtion, ut it oc 
fic in religion,” or the corruption. of manners, and the Jamer- 
ble difipition which now reigns among people in the higher 
nks of life; for the” General Affembly of this church to et. 
e a public ſtage, by conferring whe greateſt Honour they 
had to beſtow upon the greateſt friend of it they had among 
them, As I take this to be · only a que lion between the churely 
and the world; I conſider the + ty choice of a Moderator, as an 
2 how far the one is galning ground upon (I'with I cou 
8 in) the other. As for the men of the Fo world; I could 
give up the ſtage to them,” provided they did renounce 
ON with, or concern in the church of Chriſt. It has 
fren' been uſes as ad argument for the ſtage by its defenders, 
it their time was better ſpemt in che playhouſe, than in drink 
ing, gaming, or whoring. ect I ſhall readily yield: - And if 


the liaunters of playho es have no other choice, nor know of 


any vſs, of their _ but to kill it by ſome means or other, 
let 


5 2 9 

n this,” as the leaſt pernicious one of any that have 
| been mentioned. But one would think à minjfter of the go- 
ſpel could be at no loſs, to ſuggeſt a better way of diſpoſing of 
time, that precious treaſure; Which it ſeems to be oy 515 
fines of the great world ho to get rid of. ; 

Indeed there are ſeveral, and perhaps our Moderator. _ 

others, who carry the matter farther, and inſiſt on the playhou ng 
as a ſchool of virtue. Comedy, they tell us, is an uſeful mean 
of reformation, by laughing people out of their follies, If for- 
nication and adultery (che great ſubjects of our comedies) are 
allowed to be among theſe, follies, I am afraid there are more 
people laughed into them, than laughed out of them. Of 
whatever kind theſe follies 'are, if they are ſuch as, among 
Chriſtians, are called fins; and if the 2 — brought a- 
bout in the 83 is thought to be connected with 2 
vation of the ſoul ; I muſt eee e 1 ra 
ſort of repentance, to be recommended by 3 bow 
me no ſmall concern to hear men of this c 
ſuch language; becauſe it looks 00 like their Bar — 
end with the pangs of the new birth. Whatever reformation 
may de brought about by laughing and diverſion, it will be found 
ſooner or later, that it is only./orrowing after a godly an 
that worketh repentance ta Jaluation, not to be repented 4 | 
As for tragedy; it chere is any moral virtue taught t * 

1 moi rality, though it may be agreeable to | 
ideas of it that, I confeſs, ſome clergymen have entertained. 
Theſe moraliſts place virtue in the kind of affections that chief- 
ly mark 2 — 4 z not, as the ſeripture does, in reſtoring to 
| our reaſon the government, which it originally had, over all 
the inferior-appetites and paſſions, in crucifying the fleſh mates | 
affeftions and luſts. -Such a ſober ſort of virtue wou ws 
a cold entertainment to an audience in the play play ho e. They 
would be drawn to their gaming and drinking again, did tragedy © 
repreſentonly rational creatures with their os ſubdued, 
kept within the bounds of moderation. at agitation of their 
own paſſions which they came for, would be grievouſly diſap- 
pointed, if the paſſions v 1 on the ſtage were not allow- 
ed to e, and rave, and madden to ſome purpoſe. Hen 5 
is, that Ab murder is 8 common in tragedies, even in the . 
reſpectable characters. I remember once when I had occaſion to 
take notice of this in the, heroine of Douglas, (the tragedy fo, 
much patroniſed by our late Moderator), a Reverend brother in 
the company obſerved by way of excuſe, that ſhe was repreſented 
likewiſe as being, by chat time, diſtracted: as if was no oo 
to let ee nee madneſs. 
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A ſecond proof of the charge; from the violent ſettle. = 
ments ordered by them, which render the preaching 5 
og 


of the goſpel uſeleſs, nay hurtful ; promote the c 


| of infidelity ; put the intereſt of religion in the hands 
of the rich, where it is ſhewn not to be ſafeſt ; en- 
: e Simony; and are contray to the laws of this 


| B Aſſembly, too much, alas! of a piece with the firſt. 
oft of their buſineſs, ypu know, commonly lies in the final 


decifion of cauſes relating to the ſettlement of vacant parithes. 


And indeed to all who have a concern for the intereſt of reli- 


gion, and the ſucceſs of the gaſpel, ſuch cauſes muſt appear of 


_ the utmoſt importance. Thoſe who view them in no other light 
but only as a proviſion of a temporal living for ſo many men, 


cannot have the ſame impreſſion of the ſpiritual intereſt affected 


thereby, This, however, ſcems to have been the only light in 


which they were conſidered by the majority of laſt Aſſembly. 
For all the cauſes of that king, that came before thein,' were de. 


cided in ſuch a manner as afforded the leaſt proſpect of pro- 


ving for the edjhcation of the pariſhes reſpectively concerned. 
Particularly, in the caſe of Glendovan, it appeared, that there 


was not ſo much as one fingle perſan reſident in the pariſh who 


UT let us now proceed to ſome other actings of the lite. 


- 
. 
EI 


was not engaged in the oppoſition to the preſentee ; inſomuch that | 


there was not the ſmalleſt probability of apy of them ancending 


upon his miniſtrations, far leſs of their being edified thereby. 
And this was done in conſequence of a ſettled and avowed plan 
of deciding all ſuch cauſes in the ſame way; even after the fa- 


tal effects thereof. have now ſtared us in the face for thirty or 


forty years. I mean the defertion ef miniſters by the people, to 
ſuch a degree as have already produced above 120 congrega- 
tions of diffenters within the period mentioned. To which may 
be added the prejudices that rankle the hearts, and obſtruct the 
edification 1 that remain with us. | | 

The apoſtle Paul has affured us, that the preaching of the 


* 


goſpel is the great mean which God is pleaſed to uſe, both for 
the converſion of ſinners, and for the: edification and comfort 


of ſaints.” And therefore all who have any concern for the glo- 
ry of God, and the ſalvation of mankind, cannot but have it 
much at heart, that this chief inſtrumen of promoting theſe 
Feed dee ee ee e e thi 
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| might juſtly. be expected to be the main end wh: 
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ch every church · 


judicatory has in view. What elſe can be the n. eaniug of the 


government of the church being veſted in them, and particular- 
ly this moſt important branch of it, fixing the place of the la 


bon ers in Chri'i's, vineyard, but thut they are intruſted wich 
Judging where they may be moſt uſetul, and moſt likely to pro- 
mote the very end for which the office was inffituted? 


.._ What, then, can be thought of the members of a church- 


_ c6urt, who, fitring in judgment upon ſuch cauſes, ſeem to have 
| oft all fight of this end? Some may be tempted to ga farther, 


« 
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trary Indeed it appears by the conſequences, whatever may 


+ to imagine, that, by their decifions, they intend” the quite 


the intention, that no meaſures could be more: ſucceſsfully 


Aa pucd for rendering a preached goſpel, if not hurtful, atleaſt 


Hateful, uſcleſs, and contemptible. All, however, that I ſhall 


venture to ſay, is, that the only thing really accompliſhed by 


OY 


ſuch ſenlements, i- the providing a preſentee in a literent-an- 


nu y, and giving him a legal title to a ſtipend, manſe, and glebe. | 


But whether hc is to be of any uſe to the pariſh where he is to 


he ſettled, or to any other, that ſeems to be a queſtion, which 


gran OT cen Lo dari ett DE | 
Ho can any ſinner be converted; how can any believer be 


they who have adopted this plan, ſeem not to have the leaſt de- 


ed fied, in the pariſh of Glendovan, by Mr Crichton, if he has 


N nothing but bare walls to preach to; and if none of them will 


ſubmit to be either catechiſed or viſited by him as a miniſter? Of 


this, we know, there are too many examples already, ſome of 


them in that peighbourbood,. And is there not too much rea- 


fon to think, that the pariſh f Glendovan it{elf will be ano- 


ther ? Is i poſſible to imagine, that the reflections of our bre- 
thren never do extend to the conſequences of ſuch ſeitlements? 
or that the circumſtances to which parithes {9 treated are otten 


reduced, never come acroſs their minds? Where - ever the fault 
lies, is there none in doing a thing which, we cannot but know, 


has had, and probably will have ſuch effects? It there ſhould 


happen to be no meeting: houſes, to which they have freedom to 


reſort, near ſuch a pariſh, which is the caſe in ſome corners ot 
the country; and if they be nat able to erect one for themſelves, 
which, I believe, is the caſe of Glendovan; will they not be 
gradually accuſtomed to the want of public worſhip on the Lord's 
day? and thus be, in à great meaſuxe, deprived of goſpel-ordi- 
nances, the inſtituted means af ſalvation? and tempted to idle- 

nels, or perhaps what is worſe than idlegeſs, on a day ſer apart 
for ſpiritual exerciſes? I am afraid, that not a few, through the 
bound of this church, are gradually running; into a ſtate little 
dlifferegt from that of Heachens, driven into it by the * 


4 


F © Oe 
bf thurch-judicatories. Though! the civil government öf the - 
nation has made proviſion for furniſhing them with the meins © 4% 

of grace at the public expetice, yet many even of thoſe who hive - 

by the altar, have, it ſeems, no icruple to alienate this ſaèred fund - 

From the purpoſe to which it was dedicated, and to convert it 
into finecure annuities, of ns uſe to the people, for whole fakes 
only it was originally deſigned. © OI. 

- Bur ſuppoſe ſome of them, rather than ſpend the Sabbith at 
home, ſhould ſometimes attend the miniſteations of one thrutt - 

it upon them by force, (perhaps literally by a military force); with 
what prejudice may they be ſuppoſed to hear him either preach or 
pray? God knows, the ſuccels of the malt acceptable preacher 
amongſt us is ſo very inconſiderable, that we ſtand in need of all 
adyaatages for promoting it. But what ſucceſs ean be expected 
from the ungrateful labours of one who is looked upon by his 
audience as an intruder, perhaps as a ſacrilegious thief and robber, 
who is in poſſeſſion of whit he has no ſufficient right to, and 
who has taken the name of an office, while he knew that the 
duties of it would not, and could not be performed by. him; 
Who, that wiſhes well to the intereſts of religion, can think 
with indifference upon the ordinances thereof lying under ſuch 
% ST: 
It is not very ſurpriſirig, that thoſe who would ſubſtitute the 

ſtage in place of the pulpit, and who look upon plays as. the 
proper means of reforming. mankind, have. ſo little concern 

or the ſucceſs of a preached goſpel. But how amazing is 
it, that any who conſider the goſpel of Chriſt as the power e 
Cod unto ſalvation, as the mean appointed and countenanced by + -* 
God for this purpoſe, ſhould diſcover the ſame indifference whe, '. 
ther it have free courſe, and be preached with advantage, aud 
under favourable circumſtances,” or with the molt violent preju: | 
rr ẽð 
If it were to be ſuppoſed, that any af the enemies of Chri- 

ſtianity and labourers in the cauſe of infidelity had ſeats In the 

General Aſſembly, (6f which we are not altogether without ex; 
ample; particularly in the caſe of one infidel - writer, the proſe- 
cution of whom upon that account, we know, was oppoſed and 
- prevented by the prevailing party); in that caſe, there would be 
nb myſtery at all in ſuch ſort of ſettlements finding advocates in- 
that court. Nothing could be better calculated fur promoting : 
their, favourite e. Divide et impera, is ah old maxim. 
The church in this land is rent in pieces, by meaſures which are 
all patroniſed by men of that character. And we have gur Sa- 
viour's word for it, that a houſe divided againſt itſelt cannot .- 
Nand. How eaſy a conqueſt for our enemies]! Vet they have 
the addreſs, or rather the impudence, to wheedle us into à per- 
i \ ., C 2 N | ſuafion, ; 


* 


e N 3 
* Tuaſion, that divifion is a very harmleſs thing, and can do 580 
hurt to any ſociety that is rent aſunder by it. Numerous and 
powerful, it ſeems, they muſt be, and of no ſmall jaftuence a- 
mong us, to be able to make us play their game for them, while 
they look on with pleaſure: © They, no doubt, laugh behind the 
curtain, to ſee us, with our own hands, put the preaching of 
"the goſpel under rhe moſt diſcouraging and unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances for its ſucceſs, and to ſee us decide the cauſe of every 
ſetilement of a mintſter, as if his uſefulneſs in that capacity was 
of no ſort of moment, It muſt needs highly regale them, to 
ſee the miniſters of Chriſt, whoſe office is ſo odious to them, 
rendered * contemptible among the people. And how can 
it otherwiſe be, when ſo many are permitted and encouraged to 
take the overſight of them with no other viſible view hut that of 
filthy lucre, and fo many employed in promoting and executing 
the ſettlement of ſuch as do? When once the hopful project that 
is already ſo far advavced, of making the Chriſtian clergy idle 
and uſcleſs, yea odious bardens on the public, is once fully ac- 
compliſked; will not this pave the way fmoothly for aboliſbing 
the office, and applying the emoluments of it to more accept - 
able purpoſes? And what can be conceived more agreeable to 
the baptized infidels among us, whoſe number ſeems to be in- 
greaſing every day, with the riches and luxury, the public 


diverions and alarming diſſipation of the times? e 
Ibis naturally ſuggeſts one bad conſeqyence of the plan for 
ſetilements which is now ſo openly adopted by aur prefent lead- 
Frs, namely, that it will throw the ſettlement of all our vacan- 
dies into the hands of the rich and the great, without the leaſt 
 - control eren ot a church-court, in the moſt clamant caſe. How 
far this will contribute to the promoting ſerious practical religion, 


8 


may ſafely be referred to every one that has any real concern a- 
bout the matter, and that knows any thing of the preſent ſtate 
of religion among the higher ranks of life.  { 
I I know, this very effect of the plan is brought as an argu- 
ment for it by the moſt zealous of its friends. 1 am ſorry to ſee 
. them betraying thereby how low the ideas are, which they ſeem 
do have conceived, of what ſerious practical religion is. They 
allege, that the more liberal education of the rich and great gives 
, them an advantage over the lower ranks of men, in judging of- 
the qualifications of clergymen: as if a taſte for Shakeſpear did 
ſufficiently qualify one to be a miniſter of the goſpel of Chriſt, 
But, raillery apart, they muſt, ſurely, be laughing in their ſleeve, 
when they pretend to reaſon in this manner. Can they, who 
have, themſeives, fo little regard for a miniſter's uſefulneſs, and 
who think it ſo trifling a circumſtance, as not to be of the leaſt 
weight in a decifion about his ſettlement; can they really * 
| | | , TY "7" _ 
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that agg 1 confideration ae nbi he 6 4 pr 
tron view, when, he is cramming a preſcates down * chroat 
of . e pariſh ? And tis oply ſuch reſentees that we - 3 


But granting that Sah re. this kind had more 


E. than they have, I cannot think chat our preſerit leadery 
have ſo little knowledge of | the world, 45. to be really of opinion, . 
that the intereſt (not ot p la Ab 450 *_ r ante entertainments, 
but) of ſerious feligion, 3 ation of ſouls, would be 
ſafeſt in the hands 85 thoſe, ee. are wa ne the riches, bar 
nours, and pleaſures of this world. Sure the inſpired 
writers of the holy ſcripture. have ſer rick men * a very differ- 
ent fy ay Any one that douhts of this, may conſult the following 
aſſages among others: Deut. viii, 12.13. 14. Job xxi, 13. 13. 15. 
Irov. XXX. LS Jer, v. 5. Amos vi. 1.—6 d tth. xiii. 23. & xix. 
22.— 24. vi. 24. 25 ill, 14. ali. 19. Is 19. & vii. * 
1 Cor. i. 26, 1 Tim, vi. 9. James ji, 5. 2 —5. 

[ might refer, for an exemplification of theſo cs, 0 
article of our periodical entertaiaments which is difling ed by 
the title of Tage le But as I cannot help thinking che readers 
rather poiſoned than ul a by, o many ſcandalous er Log 
citals, I Fall only tranſeribe fx om al uf ron one pallage, 
where a lady of faſhion is 8 ey, toring her daugh- 

i ter | n OO followin mes BY. e rellgion 24 mu 0 | 
join them together, becauſe Are y to "Be: 
bo i garded by every body wha; —_ fi yur the firſt rank 

& of life) contained in our Bibles and Prayer-books, are well 


"a 


T enough calculated to prevent the common. ople from. puts - 


ting themſelyes on a footing with their ſuperiors,” cc, 1inp- _ 
its 7 25 have enough of it. py hk would . had ſo e 
ad I the direction of the Edinburgh Weekly Amuſement. All 
that I mean by this little extract, (whatever _ be in the aſſu - 
rances we have of the genuineneſs of a long letter alt to the ſame 


purpoſe), is only to ſhew what is the ſenſe of the preſent ſtate 


of religion in che great world, that 04-74 among thoſe who 
U better opportunities to know it than I pretend to. | 

Poſſibly, op this (however well ſupported by the ſcriprure-ac 6 
count of things) may appear to the polite gentlemen, . whether 


clergy or laity, and may be accuſed by them, as vacancy eneſs. 1 


But, upon this occafion, I cannor help acculing tem o f havin yg 
quite altered the meaning of this word from the ſcripture-ſe 
of it. Charity is the yery-ſubſtance of practical religion; and 
therefore it is of the utmoſt an to have elear and diginct 
ideas of what is meant thereby, In the ſcripture, the obvious 
ſenſe of this word, diſtinguiſhed as it ſometimes is, from brotherly - 
love, is a deep and umiverſal concern for the happineſs of all man · 
es * their greateſt aud trueſt, i. . their everlaſting 
blappineſs, 


/ 


word frequently uſed In a ſenſe hat 
in ſo far as it is current; has a tendency to difappoint this begeyo- 


85 
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happineſs, and a doit a we tab to protite it.” But is ndt s 


n a ſenſe that is ineohſiſtent with this, and, 


lent defign ? Does it nac often ſtand tor a perſuaſion, that impeni- | 
tent finners are already in ſo fair a way that there is no neceflity of 
any change in their lives? and conſequendiy, hen thus uſed, does 


it nat imply an endeavovr to root out of their minds any appre- 


heofivn, of the bad conſequences of their habitual indulgence f 
iheir ſenſual A petites, and of their immer ſion in carnal pleaſures 7 * + 
And SP rot his be an encouragement to them, to perſiſt in a 

way that muſt prove ruthous and deſtructive to them at lafl,? Jere- 


9 


miah had to do with juſt fuch a fet of clergy th bis time, of hom 


he complains, chap. xxiit- that zhey ftrengibened the hands of evil. 
Hoers, that none doth return from his wickedn?ſs.——They jay flill 
unto them that deſpiſe nie, The" Ford hath ſaid, Te ſhall have peact ; 
and they Jay unto every on. that ualſet after the imagination of 


his own heart, No evil. ſhall come upon yo. - But if. they had 


1 


food in my counſel, and had calſed my people to hear my words, 


then they ſbould haue turned them from their evil way, and from 


Abe evil of their doings." I acknowledge, that a truly-charitable 


man will neither ſuſpe& his heighbours without ground, nor, e- 


; war When his ſuſpicious are well founded, will ſpeak of them 


ithout neceffity. But what Chriſtian will pretend to ſay, (after 


perufidg the paſſages of ſeripture above quoted, not to make 


any other appeal), that a jealouſy of the rich is without any 
und, or that there is no neceflity- for mentioning, it, when 
moſt important branch of the government of this church is 
propoſed” to be ſurrendered into their hands, by the courts. of 


_ Chiift's inſtitution, ro whom it is ſecured, not only by the con- 
' ficucion'of the Chriſtian church, bur even by the civil lays of 


- 


our country, as far as it is in the power of words? 


281 292 — LB 8 F r 
Among all che motives whereby patrons are uſually influ- 

enced in granting preſentations, there is one which (as we can- 
not but foreſee) is truly alarming in the higheſt degree. And 


that is, the ſtipulation of an adequate price, or what is uſually 


called a Simoniacal paction. Of this we have had ſome inftan- 


ces already, which have drawn” from former Aſſemblies acts 
and regulations for preventing it. But it is certain, that the 


only effectual method of guarding againſt it, would be the con- 
tiauance of ſome check upon the power of patrons in church- 


| judlicarories. As ſoon as all oppoſition is quite over, and a 
preſentation is become as abſolute in its operation, as the friends 


of that plan contend it ſhould be; there cannot be the leaſt 
doubt, that it will be bought and ſold as openly among us as it 
is now in England. The fame cauſes muſt always produce the 


ſame elfe gs. While a ptefentation without a call is as 


* 
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Fore it can have any effect. and here it is liable to be, and ſome- 


— 


 - times is finally rejected, without any. reſource. to the preſentee; it 


is not ſo very ſaleable a commodity... Even theſe circumſtances, 
we ſee, do not altogether prevent it! But if a preſentation was 
once become as ſure a title to à pariſh, as the King's commiſfion 
B co a pair of colours in the army; if hat ſecured as indiſpu- 
ttahle and eaſy a poſſeſſion of the ſtipend as this does of the 
pauayzʒ the one, to be fure, mill:be.Jyſi-a6 common), fold r 

n 

a As for any acts the Adcmblyconcante ix to op the 9 
of this evil; did you ever ſee à man pretend to ſcrape as much 
ſand together on the ſea· ſhore with his foot, as to be a ſufficient 


bulwark againſt the tide when it was flowing? In, the ſame 


light do all theſe acts, that have been, or can be made, appear 
to me. Experience ſhews, that they always have been, and 
. undoubtedly will be eluded. And — the Afſembly to adopt a 
plan which will make preſentations a ſealeable commodity, while _ 
they amuſe themſelves, and others with acts againſt Simony, is 
as if one ſhould open à window againſt which a hurricane 


was blowing. and, at the ſame time, pretend io ſhelter himſelf 


from its violence wilh a few feathers. I cannot be perſuaded, 
that our preſent leaders are ſuch fimpletons, as not to {cnſible 
of. theſe things. Perhaps it is not yet time to diſcover the lame | 
_ indifference about Simony, as they have ventured o do about 
the edification of the people, and the uſefulneſs of miniſters. 
And therefore they may think it proper to amuſe their follow- 


ers and others, with ineffectual acts againſt it, the execbfion 


, of. which is in their own, hands, while they are taking ſte 
wherehy its approach is made ſure and certain. If I ſaw them 
as ready to execute ſuch acts as to make them, | would be 
more confident of their being in earneſt. .. But if the too early 
appearance of Simony in any high degree would hurt their cre- 
dit or influence, they, ſurely, are obliged to thoſe who ſtill con- 
. tinue ſome oppoſition. to bare unſupported preſentations, the on- 
ly thing whereby that appearance is retarded. . 
Many other diſagreeable conſequences of violent rn 
might be noticed, ſuch as, turning the whole form of ordina- 
tion or admiſſion,. and the. folemn worſhip of, God upon ſuch 
occaſions, into a ludicrous farce, and expoſing it to juſt ridicule, 
and even indignation; impairing" if not ruining the credit and 
uſefulneſs of thoſe miniſters who are employed in the execution 
of tuch deciſions; grieving the hearts of the beſt of our people, 
and temptipg the worſt of them to vent their paſſion and reſent- 
ment in ways that offen prove a ſeahdal and reproach: upon the 


; ee profeſs. Bug ahi nholomungeinlargely and * 4 
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handled in a book lately publiſhed, | once. 

ronage, &c. I ſhall only mention one objection more ni 
the decifions of laſt Aſſembly in the ſettlemenit of 4 
And that is, their direct contrariety to the ſtanding laws and 
conftitutions of this church, as recapitulated and Eiforted in 
rhe 14th act of Aﬀembly 1736. | 

This is ſo notorious and undeniable, that, I on, I have no 
ſwiall curioſity to know how the prevailing party can pretend to 
gecount for the _—_ of their conduct. But my hopes 
of a gratification are very ſmall. Their obſtinate filence upon 
this head (for this is not the firſt time they have been called up- 
6ti to do it) looks as if no iftiportubity could draw from Wen | 
Explanation. According to their own doEtrine “, if they 

prove the laws of this church, ſo as that they euundt or 


4 


| wil 752 6 774 they Hin f. ſhould no longer continue members of 


And ſit as members of her courts, to give de- 
| br in Nh oſt expreſs contradiction to her ſtanding laws. 
This inconfiſtent conduct, evidently, overthrows' our cohſtiru- 
tion fromthe 'v uyy foundations. Ady government, worth the 
The wee for, muſt be a government of laws, not of men. If 
it — dogg there is no conſtitution at all, but an arbitrary ty- 
| 1 is obvious at firſt view, that as in any ſociety are 
the a infignificant things in the world, if judges, in the de- 
cibon of particular cauſes, are hot limited by them, 80 care - 
Ful has our church been of this, that members of Aſſembly e- 
| ſpecially (who fit there by commiſſion) are exprefbly died down - 
im their very commiſfions, to vote and determine in all matters 
that come before them agrecable xo the conſtitutions of this 
e church.“ Whoever cannot produce a conmiffion with ' this” 

_ clauſe in it, is eftluded from a ſeat in that court. 80 that the 
fettlements of Glendovan, &c. were really determined, ar the 
laſt Aſſembly, a fan habentibus poteſtatem. The power veſted 
in the members who voted for them, did not redch ſo fat as 
they illegally extended it, when they voted arid determined in a 
way that was n AA dy che . * & Ra 
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Ann ſhewn' to be inſufficient, even though their 
own interpretation of that act was to be admitted. 


That, however, it is not the law, but their 'owh | 


A, ee the Reaſons of Diſſent om the Commiſion i March 1754, 
0 ann 
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advantages afforded by the 
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churen, they think tney have a great deal to plead from the 
of dhe land. Ic is alleged, that the att of parſiament reſtos 
ring patronage requires the. church-judicatorics, abſolytely tg 
ſettle a preſentee, without leaving to them any judgment on 
che affair ; chat if they make any iaquiry into che: inclinations 
of a pariſh, it js entireſy ex gratia : and let it turn out how 
it will, they are obliged not to pay the leaſt regard thereto, 
This is the grand argument, which is thought ſufficient to ſtop 
the mouth of every objector, and therefore deſerves a particu- 
lar conſideration. Now, to this my wegly i is twofold. Firſt, 
chat even if it were as they allege, it would be no ſuſſicient vin- 
dication of their conduct. But, fecondly, that it is not ſo, and 
that the act of the 1th of Queen Anne is very uojultly, and 
without fufficicat 1 pled upon this occaſion. 
The Srit of. I mention, not that we have any occaſion 
; fork, as ſhall preſently be ſhewa but in order to convict the 
leaders in our church of the worldly ſpirit that prevails in their 
admiaiſtration- The argument (if I miſtake not, and it would 
give me pleaſure to be told by themſclves that it is a miſtake) is 
Pied fo high. on their- tide, as it, admitting all the bad conſe- 
quences that can be alleged. they are to be confidered as light, 
when put In the oppoßte ſcale: againſt an act of parliament, | 
On the other band, I inſiſt, that, by divine authority, we are 
forbidden to deſtroy religion with Our own. hands, eſpecially 
when/mer in Chriſt's name to order the affairs of his hauſe, 
And if - we ſhouid be required to do ſo by the authority of an 
act of parliament, this is oply an human authority, and of nao 
weight at all in oppoſition to the authority of God. S0 that if 
the violent ſertlements that are ordered almoſt every year by the 
General Aſſembly, be, really, ſo ruinous and deſtructive to the 
intereſt of religion among us, as has been ſhewn; it is certain 
_ no — earth can bear them out in ſuch a courſe 
This is a truth which every good man mu 
immediatel 12 at the bottom of his heart. The very buſineſ 
þo every. — judicatory, and the deſign of its inſtitution, is, 
to promote, not to obſiruct the edification of Chriſtians, . This is 
injoined upon us by ſò high an authority. that where-ever _ 
is a due for it, every other authority in oppoſition to 
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— with reſpeci to planting vacant. churches, by dhe bich⸗ 
aurhority in this church, the members of it whom we are 
pg ot, by their on principles, are bound to giye up their 
tions cherein, - if they think themlelyes hls iged by a higher 
em - — to diſobey its laws.” ns. 
Never was there a more loyal people chan the French Proteſt- 
| ants, while they enjoyed the public'exerciſe of their religion. 
As their national ſynods were countenanced by the preſence of 
a commiſſioner from the King, who — à confider- 


able ſum to bear their charges, they gave moſt remarkable ex- 
amples of ſubmiſſion and obedience to bim. But it happened, 


4 that among other commands laid upon them, which, though Vee 
1 hard. they paid the moſt profound regard to, they were in- 


ec not to mention the word Antichriſt when as they ſpeak 


s ofethe Pope, nor to ſtyle the Catholics idolaters, nor to treat 
the Catholic religion with any ſcandalous or injurious terms, 
«ſuch as the ubii⁰ο and deceits e Satan, and other ſuch like, 
„% „Which are to be found in your confeſſion of faith.“ This 
ſenfibly affected the intereſt of their religiun : and then ſee-how 
Krmiy and boldly they reply, as we have it in che acts of the ſy- 
nod of Loudun 1659. But as for thoſe words, Antichriſt in 
cor liturgy, and idolatry and deceits of Satan, which are 
found in out confeſſion, they be words declaring the grounds 
2 and reaſons of our ſeparation from the Romiſli church, and 
4 doftrines which our fathers maintained in the worſt of times, 
* and which we are fully reſolved as they, through the aids of 
divine grace, never to abandon, but ee n in- 
e giolably. to the laſt gaſp. D. 8 ; : 
There cannot be a clearer evidence of the worldly foirie ac 
valls id Our church · rulers, than their infenfibility:of this great 
; and certain truth, that fin ought not to be committed in obedi- 
ence to any ereature. If they tell us on the one hand, It is to 
no purpoſe to inquire what the conſequences may be of ſettling 
every pariſh upon a bare preſentation; fot let the conſequen- 
« ces be what they will, the law requires it, aud therefore 
* jr miſt be done: I chink it ſufficient to reply, on the other 
Hand, Such an inquiry is indiſpenſably neceffary, becauſe ff 
that meaſure is found to be deſtructive of true religion, no 
_ 4 authority upom earth, civil or-ecclefiaſtic; can oblige 10 it.“ 
Let me only aſk, if a church was commanded in general terms, 
2 the civil government of the country, not very kindly affec- 
oned to it, ** to fee that their vacancies be ſettled contrary to 
| we their own ecclefiaſtical eonſtitutions, in ſuch a way as to ren 
c der miniſters uſeleſs and odious, to obſtruct the edification 
s Of, the people, and to pave the way for Simoniaeul practices, 
28 they * maintain 8 2 * ſuch 


a law, 


„ 8 4 7 
1 for a puatual obedience to it? Ader s 
where-is the difference between ſuch à law, and thezenafting of 
a thing which we know and {ee to be attended with theſe v rx 

ces? What article of our religion would not be bel. 
dily abandoned by thoſe who avow it as their cttadlithed maxim, * 
willingly to walt after the; commandment ?: Hol. v. 1117 
But however certain and obvious all this may be tore Chit 
| Rings, it is, by no means, the only anſwer which the above ar- 
gument is capable of. We have — bleſs God chat the 
act om Mane; though made by our enemies with a view to! di- 
ſtreſs us, is not at all ſo ſtraitening as many among us pretend, 
and ſeem to wiſh it were. It is, in itſelf, a blunt and Harmleſs 
weapon, in compariſon with the keen edge put upon ita ma- 
jority in our late Aſſemblies. This, I own, is an accufation that 
needs to be well ect. And therefore I ſhall make it evi- 
dent, that the law, as it ſtands, lays us under no obligation to 
commit the violence upon vacant pariſhes that has been ſo often 
| and ſo- juſtly complained of; but chat it is entirely owing to the 
choice aud inclinations of the actors, who lay hold upon che la 
for a pretence, without ſufficient ground. Every body muſt be 
ſenſible CET who will teflo® ooo the ann conlidera- - 
tions. . d nm 85 
If it was — hs — of ee that led them into 
ſuch meaſures, and if they had any true and real ks e 4-4 
the edification of the people, and the ſucceſs of the gafpel;p u- 
doubtedly they would acceptofany relaxation of the igour of the. 
law that is offered by the ſame authority of parliament. This 
very trial of their ſincerity has been actually made. Dut wheat 
effect has it had? Has it contributed, iu che leaſt degree, to ſoft · 
en the rigour of ſo hard a law in the executign ? Let us conſider 
the matter 4 little, and ſee 1 ſo kind an gen- 
n | a HH IE 
ln the year 1719, a king and patkiamen: more: favourgtlle to 
our intereſt, ſenſible of the hardſhip put upon us hy 
liament and court, made an act for removing, in ſomeameaſure, 
that grievance, »whereby the rigour of the act 4742 is conſider- 
ably mitigated. It was thought by our friends at that time, that 
it would have delivered us from the effects of patronage that 
were moſt to be dreaded. And indeed, if there was à dif] 
tion to take the advantage given us, it would yet do ſa , Two. 
things were then enaQal; that ang have e added. 
Ain putpoſe. J 7 487 a 3 
Tbe firſt is, That al n given to We ab 
| ſertled in another pariſh; ſhould: be null and void. The words | 
He it enafted bythe authority aforefiid, Thar if any patrone 
e preſent any perſon ta a vacant os FEE ft 
29 AD 2 | * day | 
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4 day of June 1719, whorſhall not be by taking and ſub- 
& ſcribiog the ſaid oath in manner aforeſaid} or ſhall preſent a 
* perſon to any vacancy, who is then, or ſhall be paſtor or mini · 
< ſter of any other church or parith ; or any perſon who ſhall 
not accept, or declare his willingneſs to accept of the preſen- 
“tation and charge to which he is preſented, within the ſaid 
ce time; ſuch preſentation thall not be accounted any interrup- 
6 tion of the courſe of time allowed to the patrons for preſent- 
ing: but the jus devolutum ſhall take place, as if no ſuch pre- 
ſentation had been offrred. any law or cuſtom to the contrary 
, notwithſtan ding. % e EDITS 2024577 
I will not proſtitute the r ing faculty ſo far as to enter in- 
to any formal proof, chat by a perſon ho is or ſhall be pa- 
4 ſtor or miniſter of any other church or pariſh,” the parlia- 
ment meant any miniſter already ſettled in another pariſn. For 
my part, I really find myſelf at a loſs, upon trial, for | 
words whereby to expreſs the ching mare clearly and plainly 
than the parliament has done. Nor will I pretend to prove that 
two different clauſes are not one and the ſame; If this be 
thaught-neceflary, it is already done in the - above-mentioned 
Tratts an patronage, p. 143. To which 1 ſhail only add, chat if 
miniſters already ſetdded (who are capable indeed of tranſporta- 
ion by a call, without which it cannot be expedient to tranſport 
them, if they) were not intended to be excluded from preſenta- 
Tions, the ſecond of the three enacting clauſes above recited, is 
altogether fuperfluous, and to no manner of purpoſe whatſo- 
ever. If che intention was only to make an acceptance neceſſary 
to the validity of a preſentation, this was ſuſficiently ſecured by 
the third clauſe, indeed every whit as well without as with the 
ſecond clauſe; The terms are univerſal, (any perſon who ſhalt 
not accept * and exmſequently would have included miniſters, 
without any particular mention of them more than others. But 
really, if chere are any who are not fatisficd with the bare reci- 
talot the parliament's own words, I take it to be as ſuperfluous, 
and to as little purpoſe to reaſon with. them, as the ſecond of 
the three clauſes in the act would be upon their hypotheſis.- It 
zs plain, that no words can poſſibly be contrived which they 
might not equally elude. Na man is ſo hard to be convinced as 
thoſe who are unwilling to be ſ o. 
Nov, what effect has this favourable interpoſition of the le- 
giſlature had among us? When they would have caſed us of at 
leaſt a part of the burden of patronage, have we not voluntarily 
taken it up again, and impaſed it unneceffarily upon ourſelves? 
Is not Mr Thomſon miniſter of Gargunnock'? and yet has-nor 
the Aſſembly appointed the Preſbytery of Stirling to ſetile him 
ar $t Niniaa's, a reluGane aod reclaiming pariſh, by mere dint 
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1 . whi preſoly 
5  intrading' any minifter contrary to the will: of the congregation, 


they aſſign the right for that vice, are conftantly inn tho' 


What then can it be leſs than the higheſt degree of affactution. 


to pretend: thar-ir is the tw of the en which obligesthew-ths | 
to trample upon the law of the church? n 


5 
This, however, frees us only — patens we b ut 


chere is another clauſe in that act, which, had it been properly; 
improved, would have made the remaining part very eaſy. And 
indeed it was thought at that time, that the church had now the 
whole matter in their own management. What I mean, is the 


making an acceptance efſential to the validity of a preſentation. 


Every body knew. how entirely probationers are ſubject to the 


church: judicatories, and obliged to obſerve their regulations. 


If the church had preſerved its: authority over them; and a due 


regard for the ſucceſs of the goſpel, and the ediſication of che 
people; none durſt have accepted a preſentation, hen it was 
| — ay have no other effect but to give them a right to a ſti- 


Accordingly the letters of acceptance, for a great many 
. was pafſed, were conceived in very eautious 
terms. They commonly contained an acknowledgment! of tha 
neceſſity of a call from the pariſh, in order to found a paſtoral 
relation; upon which condition only che preſentation Was ac+ 
cepted. Ar length, one bolder than the reſt gave an -abſolme 


acceptance; upon which he was deprived of his licence. Had 
this ſentence been affirmed by the General Aſſembly to which he 
appealed, it would have ſaved us the trouble of many ſcandalous | 

affairs, and many offenfive and hurtful deciſions, - - - 
Another manifeſt proof that it is not the law: which obliges, | 
bur the inclinations of a prevailing party that lead them to com- 


mit the violences complained of, is, that all the advantages which 


the law itſelf affords us to get rid: of a bare unſupported preſen- 


— 2 


tation; are, by them, conſtantly and obſtinately rejected. and. 


upon every occaſion pled in vain. I ſhall mention ſome of them 

Ide law expreſlyexclndes all Papiſts, and all who do not qua» 
Uify to the government, from preſenting. Yet they are ſuſlered 
to elude this ſalutary law. The preſentations of others, to whom 


direQtly contrary to the ſpirit and deſign of the la. 
Again, the law enacts, That, if a patron eiae to preſent 
for ſix months after a vacancy; the jus devolutum falls: into the 


tranſportation, demiffion, or de poſition, there is a vacancy in 
that pariſh. In the primitive church, vacancies were frequent- 


nnn Surely än months is time faffei. 
. 
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hands of the preſbytery. Now, it is certain, that as ſoon as e- | 
ver x miniſter's ly pariſh is looſod. whethe# by death. 
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ent to all intents and p ; for taking me firſt depitorthas- 

end. Yet patrons — intereſt it is to protract a vacanc | 

having a right to diſpoſe of the vacant ſtipend): — wy 
mruanſreſs even theſe wide limits, to which they are confined by 


me law, truſting to 2 — — dur i preſee 
| pn and are never, 1 believe, diſappoint - 
| arious and groundleſs are the — upon ach 
occaſions.” Sometimes the vacancy is dated, not f * death 
of che former incumbent, when the pariſh, — became 
vacant but from the declaration of the vacancy in the pariſh- 
church, perhaps ſome weeks after the vacancy did really hap- 
pen. This ſcems to me to be one of the moſt idle and uſeleſs 
ceremonies in the world, after * death and burial has 
ſufficiently declared a vacancy, beyond. the reach of any man's 
voice in a pulpit. Yet ſome pre ries have a cuſtom of ap- 
pointing it even in that caſe, without any law for it, either f 
church or ſtate; and for no reaſon that I can perceive; if it be 
not to furniſh a pretence for protracting a vacancy, that is long 
enough at any rate. Sometimes it is dated, in caſe of a tranſ- 
portation, not from the time when the minifier's relation was 
ed from the pariſh thereby vacated, but from the time of his 
admiſſion to the new charge. And yerl have known the interval 
ſo long, that the tranſported - miniſter had no right to any ſti- 
for one half-year,” either in the one -pariſh or the other. 
urely the patron of the firſt would find a vacancy before the ad- 
miſſion took place, when it brought half a year's ſtipend into his 
_ diſpoſal, - Sometimes it is pretended, that there muſt be time al- 
| lowed for the vacancy to come to the patron's knowledge, be- 
fore the fix months begin to run, though one would think that 
fix months is time enog for every purpoſe. And for this pre- 
tence recourſe is had, not to the act 17125, the law we are now 
| under, but, in an obvious inconſiſtency with the plain meaning 
of the words thereof, to an obſolete one above two hundred 
i ears old, conceived in terms that are evidently vague and un- 
certain. But after all it is a notorious fact, that even when a 
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ſettlement appears to be moſt uncomfortable and violent, every 
pretence or excuſe on the part of à patron, though manifeſtly 


N illegal, is always admitted, and all objections, how well ſoever 
| Founded in law, are uniformly and conſtantly repelled by the 
| prevailing party, as far as their power and influence extends. 
| Every one of theſe objections lay againſt the preſentation to 8 
il Ninian s. And yet, how-uncomfortable ſoever it appears to be, 
not one f them, not all of them together, were allowed to have 
6 any — 2 even though the = Was, 11 * at 1719, 
E | 8 E 0. 
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The-interpretation bhv ut poi che e 
© patronage, ſhewn to be 2 aſs one; and that church. 
Fourts are thereby impowered to decide finally in a 
differences between patron and pariſh; prove from 
che N lt, 1 Wi. the 5 3690, e 
7 ** int f 612 
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dr as _ ftriking aragk; of the unjuſt prejudice thas - 
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our brethren have in favour of violent ſettlements, and a- 


Saint conſulting che people's} edification, or che ſuceeia of che 
goſpel therein, is the general interpretation they unneceſſarily 
1 upon the act reſtoring. patronage. | This convinces me, that 
is not the law that obliges them to thwart the inelinations of 
a eople, (a mere affected pretence I), but their own preference 
— tyrandical method of prodeeding, by choice. They con- 
ſtantly repreſent the ſuid act, as if it left no judgment at all zo the 
church in the matter of ſetiling vacant pariſhes; but diveſted us 
of all the powers that were ſo firmly — toi us by the treaty 
of union, and required every preſentee to be ſetiſed at any rate. 
This is the light in which chey ſeem always to conſidex it. And 
ät is this interpretation alone that can give any plauſible — aw" 
their on conduct. Now let bo gos fals the aft icfelt, ng * 
whether this ſenſe can be fairly purcupenit./; e 
Tue law we were under from the —— ohe 19th of 
| Queen Anne, was the act 269. How r mas that a0 repealed 
by the Britiſh / tt. Was it tatally re pealed? By nv 


means. Only in ſo far as the ſame relates to the preſentat in 
| aaf miniſters by heritors and others therein mentioned. The 


_ repeal is plainly and particularly limited to this ſingle clauſe, and 
all the reſt of that act was left in its full force. An encroach- 
ment, indeed, was made upon a privilege ihat had been poſſeſſed 
About twenty years by the heritars and eiders of vacant 3 
cut none upon the rights, liberties or powers of ch judica- 
qorics, which, for any thing in ahis, or any other act of parlia- 
ment, are ſtill veſted ia them by the law of the land, as fully as 
ever they poſſeſſed them betore the paſſing of that act. This is 
not all: not only are the other clauſes. ob dhe act 1690 not repeal- 
ed, but we are expreſsly and particularly referred tu it, for the 
effect ot a ꝓreſentation by the a which is declated to he 
prociſely the ſame with chat of an election, or as it is called, 
Preſentation by: heriz018 and elders formerly. The words are, 
2 1 whe, preſbytery is obliged ro receive * in oe: 
1+ . 5 ( 
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a ſame manner as thofe preſented before the making of THt 
& act ought to have hee admitted. EE 2 
A. gentleman learned in the law, who was a member of the laſt 
Aſſembly; did aſſart in che face of that court, chat, by the ac reſto- 
ring patronages, a preſbytery was obliged to admit a preſentee in the 
— manner as thoſe preſented before the act 1690 ought to have 
been admitted. And, for ought I know, it might have paſſed un- 
dontradicted, and been received as law, if it had not luckily happen - 
ed, chat another member had a paper in his pocket, with the very 
words of the law, as inſerted above, tranſcribed in it; which 
were read. Before the act 1690 a preſentee could have had let- 
ders of horning for his admiſſion. I mention this incident, to 
me how violent the prejudice runs againſt any liberty being left 
with the church to refuſe a preſentee ; that it affects the very i- 
magination, and makes people fancy that the law really is as 
they would have it. For I verily believe that the gentleman ſpoke 
as CPI, Wn that he had no intention to impoſe upon his 
Audience. 5 * ng Dine gen 
Being thus referred to the act 1690 for the effect of a preſen- 
tation by patrons, which is the ſame with that of 'a preſentation 
formerly by heritors and others therein mentioned; let us next 
ſee what is there enacted upon this ſubject. Whatever it be, it 
_ 4s plain, that, even without any ſuch particular reference, it would 
of courſe (being excepted from the repeal) ſtill continue to be the 
law in this matter. By the act 1690, the preſentee muſt be 
*. propoſed to the whole. congregation, to be either approven or 
- < difapproven by them and if they diſapprove, that the diſap- 
<< provers give in cheir peaſons, to the effect the affair may be cog- 
noſred upon by the preſbytery of the bounds, at whoſe judg- 
ment, and by whoſe determination, the calling and entry of a 
particular miniſter ĩs to be ordered and concluded. Now, 
upon this I muſt beg leave, to make a few obſervations ; che rather 
that this is, without all queſtion, the law we are now under. 
And in the firſt place, If preſentees are to be received and ad- 


il _ - mitted now in the ſame manner as before making the act 1712, 


will any man have the front to ſay, that a preſentation alone 
ſufficiently entitles a preſentee to be taken upon trials by the 
preſpytery, and æhat there is no other previous ſtep neceſfary in 
- order to his ſettlement 7 The zealots for a rigid patronage ſeem 
to be grown tired of calls. And indeed it is no wonder, after 
they have made them quite inſignificant. The moderation of a 
call to a preſentee upon their principles, I ou, is extremely ab- 
ſurd. It is, really, nothing but a ludicrovs farce, and can have 
no other effect but to expoſe the churck to ridicule- Accord - 
ly they themſelves are ſo ſenfible of this; that they are begin - 
ning now to ſpeak of it as a uſeleſs ceremony that may * | 
ten | . NE 8 e - an_ 
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becher omitted. How often do we hear chem inſinuating, that 


- the moderation of a call after preſentation is illegal, and that 


fuck a thing as a call is unknowa in the law? All this, however, is 


owing to their ignorance of the law, or at leaſt their initcentions | 


if not a wilful impoſition upon others. That which miſleids 
them, is, that it is, indeed, now illegal to give heritors and el, 
ders a power to nomin ue whom. they. ple iſe for fia; the vas” 


cancy, after a preſentarion is ſuſtained, But to propoſe the per- 
ſon already nominated by tha patron, to the whole congregatibn, 


10 be either approved or diſapproved by them, is ſo far from be- 
ing illegal, that it is the very thing which is (I do not ſay allows 


ed, but) ey injoined by their own favourite act ot” purtia-* 
b 


ment, What elſc is the moderation of a call to à preſen ee, but 
propoſing him to. the congregation to be either approved or diſap- 
proved by them? How can the approvers or diſapprovers be- 
known but by their votes? I might add, if it were of any” mo- 


ment, that not only the thing, but the very term too is adopted 


by the law: for it is the CALLING and entry of niiviſters 


that the preſbytery is authoriſed to order and coneglude; Sure⸗ 
ly, when they appoint a call to be moderated, it cannot he, as' 
our preſent leaders would have it, to no ſort of purpoſe whats 


ever. On the contrary, they tell us, it is . to the effect the at 


fair may be coguoſced upon by the pre{bytery,” Which is al- | 
other ſtep required by the law to be taken by the preſbyrety be- 


fore a-preſeatarton can have its full effect. Hoy inconilitear do 


they make the parliament to be, who maintain that they have 
left the preſbytery nothing to cognoſce upon, and yet require 


them to cognoſce upon it? 


2. Whereas the difapprovers are required to give it their 


reaſons, great hold. is. laid upon this harmleſs clauſe, as if it un- 


did all again. But theſe improvements are nothing but addi- 


tions to the act of parliament. For neither does the law ſay a2 


ſingle word of what effect theſe reaſons muſt have, Which is en- 
tirely left to the preſbytery ; nor is there the leaſt, ſhadow o 
limitation to any particular kind of reaſons, as ſame ot us would 


have it. Nay, the preſbytery are not confined to cognoſce gnly 


upon the reafons given; but the whole affair, às it lands, iu 


all its circumſtances, is appointed to be the ſubject of their de- 
liberation. The words are, to the effect the af air may be cog 


* noſced upon. It is not merely the reaſons of the diſap- 


provers, but the whole affair that is referred to the cogniſance bf 
the preſbytery. When once they are arrired at that itep, it is 
then competent to every member to give his opinlon, whether 


he thinks the reaſons good: or bad, or whether the ſettlement 


: ſhould be proceeded in, or not. But to allege that no reaſghs 


can de · goed, if they be not objections to the life or Jodrine's 
2 n 4 ah he ages Og, is 
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the preſentee, is not only an addition of their own; of which the 
parliament makes not the leaſt inſiuuation, bur highly abſurd, 
and inconſiſtent with the known and eſtabliſhed "ſteps of proce- 

Aaure in that matter. For opjections of that kind there is ano- 

5 ther opportunity provided in our forms, (I mean at che re- 

turn of the edict), where all have an equal acceſs to be heard, 
whether they be members of the vacant congregation or not ? 
whereas none but pariſhioners have a right to vote for or againſt 
one that is nominated to be their minitter and the reaſons they 
are to give, are not reaſons why he ought to be cenſured, but 
- - reaſons why they diſapprove of his nomination tg be miniſter of 
That parilh, Can it be imagined, that, when the parliament en- 
acted that a prefentce ſhould be propoſed to the congregation, . 
they meant ſo idle a thing as to give them juſt what they. had 
before. without this clauſe, and no more than what any one had 
The people of St Ninian's have given their reaſon for diſap- 
proving the nomination of Mr Thomſon to be their miniſter, 
which | ſhall tranſcribe from their printed cafe, \** From a diſ- 
© temper that had long affected him, they were ſenfible that his 
voice, which he had found too weak for the ſmall church of 

% Gargunnock, and which had formerly obliged him to leave a 

% {mall and eafy charge he had enjoyed at Amſterdam, entirely 
*«- incapacitated him from being heard in their church, which is 
the largeſt, or from officiating in their pariſh, which is the moſt 

. . * extenſive, in that part of the country, or perhaps in Scotland,” 

This aff cted neither his life nor doctrine: yet it might be a good 

_ . eaſe n-way they diſapproved of his being tranſported to St Ni- 
ne my part, I will venture to go farther. Suppoſe no other 
reaſon given, but that there was the higheſt probability of the 

7 Foe gk being uſeleſs in that 3 : let any man, who has a 

—- -. lerious concern for the ſuccels of goſpel-ordinances, lay his 
= ie 2 his heart, and honeſtiy ſay, whether there is, really, 
no weight in it at all ? It is to me, I muſt own, ſych a diſcove- 

ry of the character of a candidate for the miniſtry, that in a 

-- * cale where I am only called to ſignify any thing Hike a choice or 
preference, it would have no ſmall weight in determining me. 

I take it to be one of the moſt eſſential qualifications of a go- 
ſpel-miaiſter, to have at heart the ſucceſs ot his miniſtry, and 
fte edification of his hearers. And therefore, when I ſee one 

Who deute of this qualification, by his obſtinately inſiſting 

ona preſentation, when there is as little proſpect of uſefulneis 

as in the caſes, for example, of Glendovan, Shotts, Biggar, 

* &c. I frankly confeſs, were I a member of à vacant parith, 1 


1 
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Vvould, for that ſingle reaſon, be one of the n 


8 
% 
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of. 29 weight, when given by others? 
the” unrepealcd Park 9 of the act 1690, ſo expreſsiy adopted by the 


_ Beniſh Herſh pure is " Wat it evidently conters oye the Judicd- | 
all queſtions _ 


25 is church a power 0 of finally deciding 
5 E Faw. Ber .z and fo gives them a * 
upon exery preſentee chat is i ee 2 by the people. 


pretty ſingular for courts 10 diſclaim their own powers, and 22 
ine the exerciſe of à juriſdiction that is mabifeſtly conveyed to 

6 ind yet this is 2, power which our church-courts'afe 

veſted with with by law, in the cleareſt terms, It is na fg. to con 


ceive words more plain and expreſs to the purpoſe. The pre- 


ſentce muſt be propoſed to the congregation. Tf they diſepprove, N 


the affair muſt be cognoſced upon by the preſbytery, at whoſe 
Judgment, and by: * — 
a particular minifter is to be ordered and [N. B. concluded, The 
referring an affair to a court to be cognoſced upon by thetb, 
necelfarily implies,” in the very nature of the thing, a liberty of 
determining either way. For to what purpoſe can they cognoſce 
upon it, if they are limited to one certain.detertnioation ? So 
that, though nothing more had been faid, this very reference 
implies a power and liberty. of determination. But, to,remoye 
all ſhadow or pretence of ambiguity, it is added, in the cleareſt 
and plaineſt terms, . which cannot admit of a diſpute, that, at 
their judgment and by their determination, the affair is 10 


ordered and concluded, Let me aſk any impartial man, whe- 


ther he would be equally forward to dehude himſelf of a power 
as plainly. 3 upon him, that was of /i importance to his 
temporal intereſt, as the Aſſembly 1 is to decline the ex- 


erciſe of a power ſo neceſſary to. che ſpiritual. intereſt and edif- 5 | 


cation of our people? 

| but, ſay our brethren, there myſt bel ſome lnb Nee Foe 
this would reduce the patrons power to nothing at all — Very 
from it. Is it a 145 ogy or privilege to have the nomination of the 
perſon, while all e reſt of the pariſh can only approve or diſap - 


- , prove? This 64 $54 power that heritors and elderg had for- 


merly. „Andi if patrons wopld condeſcend to aſk, and be at a- 


2 pains to . a ls AHI they would very rarely were FD 


an tion, I have long been a member of a pre 
xy, e never, yet {aw. an undoubted preſentee oppoſed 

che pariſh, Be this, however, as it will, I would faiv' aſk, the 4 
brethren, what good. reaſon can be alhgned, for our giving 
| Patrons more power than the Jay has given them? Let hy. de- 
Re of their great or ſmall, the queſtion. i e 


weribe 
all * hav va 25 law? N i e 
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g;th e mo im a obſervation 1 have to make upon : 


determination, the calling and entry of” 


_ 


Tofu induction to a preſentee 

* Was triumphaot, ond intended to be ſo, the privy council was 

|  impoyered to grant letters of horning, if the archbiſhop,” to 

whom 8 was firſt to be made, did alſp refuſe or delay 
to receive the perſon preſented. Does not the very repealing of 

all compulſorp clap ts ſufficiently W che f intention of the 


. 
* 


has given Wm? A power which was . veſted wide bet 

June body. of heritors and elders, under the control bf the 
preſbytery But as ſome of the patrons might be atleaſt as apt 
to abuſe this power as their predeceſſors were, the ſame parlia- 


ment has ſtill reſerved to the church- courts a. power, in cafe 


of lit gation, to take care of the intereſt of religion | in the pa- 


riſh, and that the patron's power be not exerciſed in a manner 
that w. 1d be incovfiſtent with the very deſign of the winiſteri- 
| y ry 
al office. Why th ould we dy up,this power, which was given 
vs ior edificatiqn, A not for deſtruction ? Why ſhould we fuf- 
fer patrons to ruin the intereſt of religion, when the laws of 
our country have, in order to e this, impyſted”y us. nh 


- 
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The fv thing proved by other 8 JO ge- 

neral prevailing * a dikferend interpretation (however 

evidently falſe) accounted for; and the- objection 
; 0 ſome dectfions c of che civil Judges anſwered. 


HAT the church has ſuch a power by the law as it 
ſtands, is ſo extremely plain and obvious, that it may be 


« She ſuperfluous to inſiſt any farther ypon it. Bur as there 


Fan be no. excuſe for ſome ſettlements that have been lately 


-made, unleſs it be this, which i is actually alleged, that we'have 
” Do. power to hinder them; I might, over and above the plain 
words of the lay it itſelf, adduce a variety of arguments to Prove 
the courrary : which I ſhall juft only” hint at, 


1. It is Vaud 1856 that the law we gre now under, bas not 


 bnatted any penalty for the refuſing to admit or ordain a pre- 
 Tentee. Cap we be ſaid to have no power to do that which, by 
| the 2 we may do with impunity ? In England, where patron- 


age is abſolute, there lies an action cafe reed the biſhop, upon his 


nd in Scotland, when it 


R : 

: Ag the church- judicatories nad not A Feet Sally de- 

Ciding al differences between the patron and pariſh; would 

there not lie an appeal from them ſomewhere elie.? If there be 

NL a court l out by the” law, with power Wm * 
» 8 


i199) 


| A 666 gig W or preſentee, in caſe of alleged: n ; 0 
not this a clear and indiſputable proof, that the church isveſted 


Wil a power of final" deciſion, even ane the law hay: * | 
| expreſaly faid ſo? 
3. Though the Britiſh beinen thought themſclves at 8 
oY berty to take a privilege from heritors and elders, who are no 
church · judicatory, and make no part of our eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtiration 3 can it be imagined, that, in four or five years after 
the unian;, they would commit ſo groſs and ſo flagrant a breach 
of that ſolemn treaty, as to deprive the church qudicatories of 
any part of that juriſdiction which had been ſo lately and ſo 
firmiy ſecured to them in perpetuity, * without any aleration - 
«© thereof or derogation thereto in any ſort whatſoever,”* and 
that „ as a fundamental and eſſential condition of chat treaty * 
Whatever bad impreſſions we may have of the Tory 
at that time, there were, ſurely, men amongſt” them chat bad 
more regard at leaſt to external decency, than directly and o- 
penly to violate ſtipulations that had been ſo recently agreed tio 
by the parliaments of both nations, in ſuch ſtrong and binding 
terms. And why are they unjuſtly and uncharitably accuſed of 
. faith, watous tho loulh qv; dag | 
dence ? 5 4 
4. 1 ſhall only add, that the prafiiee? of the 5 ever 
1 Knee the 1oth of Queen Anne, is a ſufficient commentary aon 
the act paſſed at that time, and Aſcertains the ſenſe of it beyond! 
contradiction. The uſage, which is juſt ſubſequent td he 
enactment of any ſtatute; hath beet always thought a ſure key * 
to its true purpoſe and interpretation. Now, what is the uſage _ 
that was immediately ſubſequent to the act reſtoring 
and that has continued ever. ſince ? Are not the ſteps -pointed 
out by the parliament; according to the above interpretation. 
the very ſteps that have been conſtantly and uniformlytakenfince 
_ that act was paſſed ? As ſoon as a preſentation is fuſtained; does 
not every prefoytery appoint the preſentee to preach in the vacant 
i , and then moderate in a call; not at large, but l- 
mited to the preſentee? That is, he is propoſed to the Whole 
eon tion, to be either approved or diſapproved by them, as 
che law directs. Do they ever proceed to eſtabliſh a paſtoral re- 
lation without firſt tryi ng the inclinations of the people, in the 
only habile method of a call? Da not the moſt zealous ad votates 
for the preſentee, even the patron himſelf, find thenmſelves un- 
der a neceſſity to pretend always ſome ſort of call, though the 
retence ſhould, as it ſometimes does, expoſe them to the 
higheſt ridicule ?: Has not the exciſe · oſſicer, in oppoſition to all 
- the other, inhabitants, or perhaps a ſervant of the patron; been 
+" Bd. is as n 2 an 
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£ pariſh diſfaoptove the. nomination, is not the afaiy. aloays cog: 
' hoſced upon by the church-courts, .and finally. decided, in feve. 
ral inſtances, againſt the preſentee? When che commiſſion; 2 : 
actually ſettled a miniſter at Auchtermuchty, upon a bare pre 
ſentation; did not the n 1734 reverſe the ſettlement, mm 
that in the face, not of the King's other ſervants, but of 
-the then prime miniſter. — 2 Heolland If the parliament Mond 
make an act, prohibiting all inferior. courts to hold any meet - 
ings or do any buſineſs upon Fridays, is it to be thought, that 
no notice would be taken of theſe courts ſtil Siga to meer 
and do buſineſs on Fridays, as uſual ? | 

Indeed the evidence of our having, by law, fuſficient p pover 
to prevent the worſt conſequences of 3 is ſo clear, and 
fo ſtrong; that it ĩs a very natural queſtion, -how the contrary 
has been ſo generally taken for granted 2 And perhaps this very 
thing may be _ red as an objection . the doctrine I 
| have maibtained. But if ve vere diſpoſed honeſtly to admit 
. the plain truth of the matter,. chis = appear to be uo great 
myſtery. In ſhort, it is the neceſſary conſequence of a thing 
Which bas been, and will be a perpetual bar againſt our obtain- 
ing a repeal of the patronage act, viz. hat the moſt part of 
patronages in Scotland are now in the hands of the crown, or 
rather the ſervants of the crown. The moſt eminent of our 
lawyers, who are conſtant members of Aſſembly, have been, 
are, or expect to be in his Majeſty” s' ſervice, the uſual way of | 
_ -rifing in their profeſſion. This gives them a very natural bias 
aud iuclination to fupport the cauſe of patronage. When a 
bare preſentation is (as ſometimes happens) all that they have 
to plead, may be ſure, they will ſtretch the law to che ut- 
moſt, r it in the higheſt ſtrain. While they are — 
immediate ſcreams of the crown, in the caſe of Royal. 


1 - rations; their duty ſcems to lead them to it. Upon Pe ee 


+ ions! they acquire ſuch a habit of ſpeaking upon the ſubject, 
and perhaps thinking too, as; it is not caly. to lay aſide, when 

_  they-are in a more independent tate. . And it is eaſy to con- 

' ceive-what eff che ſtrong and frequent aſſertions of gentle- 


men learned in the law may, have upon people of a different 


proſeſfion; and who. have little occalion o look into acts of ; 
- parliament; : The | 7 
5 855 By the ſame; fore. of: motives, hay Tave: of the moſt eminent 
_ among the cletgy be led into the ſame ſtrain, not only of ſpeak- 
ing, but even thinking. Favours received, or expected from the 
miniſters of ſtate, chaplainries, principalitics, tranſportations. to 
a better benefice, or mare agreeable ſituation; have they no in- 
fluence, think you, upon the minds of men? And their plau- 
Able — of the matter among * friends and ac- 
142717 | Quaintance, 


"tw 


quite, cp auto and abt iter wig | 
without effect ? 1 
— pony that if there are amongft us who are gap : 
of concern for the intereſt of true practical religion, the hart 
which it ſuſtains from — ſettlements, will make no impre 8 
ſtlon upon their minds. Pope bans no more of Chriſtianity 5 
than the littie — ich is retained by the Pelagians 
and Socinians, and look upon all the reſt of it as nonſenſe; if _ 
they are inveterate enemies againſt the leaſt appearance of diſci- 
and love to be ſoothed in licentiouſneſs ; ir this is the pre- 
t ſtate of religion (not io mention avowed infidels) in the 
Wgber ranks of lite, and in a lower degree even among ſome of 
the clergy 3 theſe will be all ſwayed by their own views 
of things, to eſpouſe that method of — which is moſt 
favourable to the admiſſion of candidates that come neareſt to 
their own way of thinking, and leaſt favourable to the admiſſion 


or encouragement of ſuch as receive the whole of Chriſtianity, _ 
and appear to be of avowed enmity to that licentiouſneſs which 


1s * — 3 among us every day. Clergymen or candidates 
racter are commonly called 3 men by the perſons 
15 TR deſcribed. ' And I make no rv n that they really thin 
ſo: not do I vonder at it; Such of them as read any, are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee their tenets and arguments repreſented only by 
their adverſaries: for they ſeldom look into a book that has the 
character of orthodox, notwithſtanding all their boaſts of free 
inquiry, this word being known'to be x term of the higheſt e- 
proach and ridicule among them. Indeed, how hows __ Wes 
hen they expect to meet with nothing there but nonſenſe, | In 
the books they do read, the moſt important doctrines of revela- - 
tion, and the arguments for them, are ſet in ſo abſurd a light, 
chat it is rather a wonder if they allow poor orthodox Chriſtians 
any degree of rationality at all. Now, all theſe different ſorts of 
men (not the moſt notorious infidel ęxcepted) concur: in ſerew- 
ing up patronage to the higheſt pitch. And as ſeveral of them 
may be ſuppoſed to have the beſt acceſs to know hom the law 
ſtands, it is not at all ſurpriſing, that their confident aſſertions have 
been ſuffered to paſs uncon radicted; and that many, without 
che leaſt inquiry into the cores have: cakes it IE upon. 
© TY might-alſo obſerve; in order to account Gp MY phztiome- 
non, that they, on the other hand, who began che-oppoſition 
to, and were the moſt zealous againſt violent ſettlements, were 
wont to ſtate the matter ſo high, that they could not and would 
not take auy advantage of #law which they abſolutely refuſed to 
ſubmit-to. They inſiſted upon an unalienable right in the pa- 
. Tg even under a civil ahmen, not only to 3 or 


5 1 


K. * 3 
2 diſapprove, which is All that the-law allows: TIT I} BOP 
5 minate their paſtor. To them who were of this opinion, n, it vas 
2 matter of indifference what were the particular clauſes of an 
act reſtoring patronage. They knew it deprived the — of 
me right they contended for, and which they looked upon to be 
jure divina and therefore it was not worth their while to conſi - 
der what elſe was contained in it. But we who carry the matter 
no farther than the eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of this church evi- 
dently do, whoſe * principle it is and has been, that no miniſter 
«6-ſhall be intruded into any-pariſh contrary to the will of the 
* congregation,” are at more liberty to notice how the law real- 
ſtands. And after we have ſeen it exempliſied io ſo-many in- 
ces, that the breach of this eccleſiaſtical rule is utterly incon · 
| — with the very end ot the miniſterial office, it muſt give us 
uo ſmall pleaſure to obſerve, that, by the law of the nation, we 
are under no neceſſity to act contrary to the law of the church. 
But the ſtate of matters, both on the ſide of the keeneſt eſpou- 
erg of patronage on the one hand, and of the moſt 9 op- 
poſers of it on the other, ſufficiently ſerves to account for a falſe 
interpretation of the law being fulcred ſo long to -paſk Gurren, 
And almoſt uncontradicted. 3 
From what has been ſaid, you will probably s chat I 40 
none of thoſe who would be very ſanguine in puſhing for an ap- 
— ication from the church for a repeal of the patronage- act. 
Not but that J think it would be a very great favour to this 
church: and à favour too which, I will venture to ſay; is no 
Jefs than juſtly due to us from the friends of the Hanoverian 
ſucceſſion, and of the Proteſtant cauſe. But, in the firſt ace, 
it is what we cannot Expect to obtain. Where will you find a 
ſet of miniſters of ſtate, willing to part with ſo much power and 
influence as that unhappy act has throwh into their hands? nay, 
1 anay ſay, that will not ſtruggle even for that illegal p proportion 
ol it which our own puſillanimity has added to it? eſpecially now 
chat the immenſe ſalaries and perquiſites of thoſe who are em- 
ployed in the public fervice, cannot fail to be a temptation, ir- 
reſiſtible by world! men out of pw,” to thake them, if, they | 
can, out of their feats. © 
Beſides, I frankly.own,. that if I were to * a Knie and 
it the Aſſembly could be truſted, I would prefer the act 10m 
Anna, with the e . given (or rather continued) to 
the church, to the act 1690 without ſuch powers. The great 
point wich me is, that ſettlements be put on ſuch a footing as to 


a anſwer the grrat end of edification, and that miniſters may not 


be ſettled ſo as only to give them a right to; the ſtipend, while 
they are of no uſe to the pariſh in their ſpiritual concerns. This 
7 8 N in a great * * the * 
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bave, . 


— compariſon wich chis, Laccount it a matter of ſmall; | 
in holt hands the power or privilege of , namin; 
— {on lies. I confeſa, there would be leſs hazard, 9 2 
= uſeleſs miniſter, or of a Simoniacal paction, if this power had 
conſtinued as it was fixed by che act 1690. And therefore. is 
either the one ov the other was to be made a ſanding rule in ax 
D eee To 
wo to che o I can 
Ee known, a caſe, where's ferdement, by this: - 
le, rigidly inſiſted on, 222 been as tyrannical, and as 
— .the, edification of the pariſh, as any; ever made hal 
ſentation. la the caſe mentioned. the. 7us devolutam hawiag fall 
en into the hands of the preſbytery; a call was appointed. to, 
ee There.were two candidates, one of whom; was 5 
ſen by a clear majority of the conjunct meeting of hexitors 4 
4 elders, But the majority conſiſting entirely ot noa: reſiding he 
tors, there was not a ſingle perſon wichin the bounds, of 3 : 
cant pariſh that was not in the oppolition. to him. la the iſſue, 
both candidates were laid aſide, . Pariſh was hartnouioafꝰ I > 
iy and, comfortably ſettled. | 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſeeking an alteration af the law, which, 
plainly: gigcy.vs a power to prevent the bad conſequences of pas 
tronage, I think it would: be of fat greater importance, if we 
cou — . — members of Aſſembly to uſe 
che power they have for this purpoſe. In my apprehenſion, a 
many of us are apt to miſtake the chief ſoures of our pre: 
grievances, Our leaders have had the addrels. to turn out 
eyes upon the law, that they may be; drawn off from themſelves, 
aud to lighren the burden that would ocherwiſe fall with greater 
weight upon their ſhoulders. But it is certain, that, while che r 
ſcat. diſgoſitiou continuas in thoſe ho have the direction of our 
 Afſemblies, no law whatenan could do us any ſervice. Tou its 
— 1 can clude. and, trampſe upon the laws mo have already 
sour, whether civil or ecelefiaſtical,, 80 that, really | 
* nl, it, is not the want of law,. or ihe want of power, bür 
the Want of inclination to improve it, in a word, che want of 
due concern for: the ſucceſs of the goſpe pel, and the nee E 
our people, which: is the pteſent diſeale we labour under; and 
which, therefore, it ſhould be. our chief -bufipets to attempt the 
cure of. For my on part, my complaints ſhauld not be. very 
lond, did they but exerciſe che power theꝝ undoubtedly have, in 
ſome of the moſt-flagrant caſes, where there is not the ſmalleſt 
Proſpect of the perlon preſented being of the leaſt uſe, bus the 
en t00 ts iy ne: eaſes digrace our ana 
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But to what purpoſe, ſay ſome, when we know that the pts, 
tron will carry the affair before the court of ſeſſion, the 
in which court may, as in fact they have done, (notwithſtand- 
ing the clauſe in the law, that it ſhall be ordered and concluded 
in the eccleſiaſtical court), draw it within their own vortex, and 
impower the patron, in caſe his preſentee be not ſettled; to re- 
rain the ſtipend in his own hands: ſo that, if we ſettle another, 
he will not have the legal encouragement? In reply to this ar- 
gument, which makes ſo great an impreſſion upon many, I am 
at no loſs to anſwer, that how great a-grievance ſoever this may 
be, it is by no means comparable to the other, I mean the vio- 
' lent ſettlement of a preſentee by the church. Better a ſtipend 
de beſtowed upon pious uſes in the pariſh, (which the patron 
muy be compelled to), than to be converted into a finecure an- 
nuity for a uſeleſs intruder, and ſo prove a temptation to others 
to be intruders too, for filthy lucre. While a pariſh continues 
vacant through no fault of the church- courts, but only by the 
arbitrary oppreſſion of the civil judges, the people wilt have no 
- prejudice at the eſtabliſned miniſters, and will have an opportu- 
nity of joining in the public worſhip of God, and enjoying go- 
ſpel-ordinances, ſometimes in their own pariſh-church, and at 
other times in neighbouring ones. Whereas, if they ſhould be 
driven into a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church by the ty- 
ranny of its government, it may frequently happen, that they 
may be deprived of the means of grace altogether or in a great 
meaſure, and fink by degrees into a ſtate of the groſſeſt igno- 
trance, and neglect or contempt of the worſhip of God, and the 
means of falvation. Where-cver, therefore, there is a due con- 
eern for the edification of our people, and for the eternal hap- 
pineſs of their precious and immortal ſouls, chis argument can 
n i 0nd” 0 a Ihe EL 
At any rate, there is a great difference between a law and a 
deciſion of an executive court. The firft, to be ſure, is our 
rule, but not the other. The law is a ſtanding thing: judges 
are er and the very ſame judge does not al. 
ways continue of the ſame opinion. How often has the ſame 
court given contrary deciſions upon the fame point? But if 
ſhould till continue to firetch out a long arm, and fuſtain them- 
1 ſelves judges where the law has made the church - courts the der- 
nier reſort; is that a good -teaſon why we ſhould immediately 
1 ſurrender a privilege that is of the utmoſt importance to the in'- 
_ tereſt of religion among us? Suppoſe a Popiſh magiſtrate in the 
late King James's reign, had decreed a ſevere puniſhment upon 
a Proteftant, for refuſing to worſhip the hoſt ;- wilt any body 
preſume to ſay, that the beſt way to prevent che like in time to 
come, would have been for the Proteſtant clergy of that time, 
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a judgment, to have ſymbolized with it ſo far as to appoint an 
_ ecclefiaſtical cenſure for the fame offence? For my part, What? 
ever others may think fit, it is a maxim of mine, that if any. 
wrong is to be done which I cannot prevent, it is better to be 
done without my countenance in any degree, than by my own, 
hands. Thoſe who argue, that, - becauſe of one or two decifions 
to the prejudice of a privilege-we have by the law, which may be 
very different another time, we ſhould with our on hands de; 
ſtroy it to all intents and purpoſes, put me in mind of atertain 
phyſician, who being called to viſit a patient, ſaid to one of his 
friends, that it would be doing him a ſervice to knock out his 
brains; for he was paſt all hopes of recovery, and he would ſuf- 
fer a great deal before he died. The patient, however, is {till 
living, after the Doctor has been many years in his grave. 
SECTION VI. IT 
A third proof of the charge, from the favour ſhewn, 
to Mr Stewart. The neceſſity of diſcipline, in or- 
der to the maintenance of true religion. Some in- 
ſtances of the di ment which the exerciſe of 
it has met with from former Aſſemblies, and the 
certain conſequences thereof, ß. 
| T T would be ſome comfort; under the ruinous and deſtrudtive 


£8 1 meafures of our preſent leaders, if it were poffible to aſcribe 
them to any thing elſe but a want of due concern for the fugceſs 
# of the goſpel. +I hope there are not a few of their followers, 
who are miſled into an error in judgment, by the artful and * 


plauſible reaſonings of ſuch as they are apt to put too implicit 
a confidence in. But as for thoſe who are in the direction, 
there is an uniformity in their whole plan, and a confiftent ten · 
dency in all their meaſures, which, when, particular affairs are 
viewed in a ſeparate and detached light; will not have fo ftriking - 
an appearance; but when alt are compared her, will not 
ſuffer us to exerciſe the ſame chari a Did they view 
the fettlement of miniſters in any other light than merely as a 
tem proviſion for the ſubſiſtence ot fo many men in the 
preſent world, it would be impoſſible for them to be ſatisfied 
with their own conduct in that matter. And had they any thing 
like a due concern for the ſucceſs of the goſpel, and the ediſica - 
tion of the people, in a word, for the uſefulneſs of miniſters in 
promoting religion, they would not, ſurely, oppoſe the exerciſe 

of that diſcipline, which is ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary for this pur- 
pole, Yer it is an undeniable * notoriouſly known to * 
ner 2 | 7 
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branches, and particularly in the eaſe of ſcandalous mimiſters, is 
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conſtantly and uniformly diſcouraged and 


oppoted by the 


baling party. A remarkable inſtance of this we had left Aﬀſeinbly, 


in the caſe of Mr Stewart n: wum have auõ WE wore, 
_ kate] miniſter of Crieff 


It would be eaſy to ſhew, both Sous the waktite of the ing, 
and from the hiſtory of the church; and conſtant experience, 
that whete and when ever a ftrict enefeiſe of difciptine has ob- 
tained, there, and then, the clergy have been regular and ex- 
emplary in their lives. acceptable and ſuceeſsful in their miniſtra- 


tons. On the other hand, it is certain, that, in propbrtion — | 
the reins of diſcipline haye been flatkened, in the ſaine 


. 
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tion has irreligiori and profaneneſs conſtantly prevatled, aa 
ſpread like an inundation, where the banks have given way z and 
5 elpecially the clergy have grown uſeleſs, nay odious and contemp- 
tible. Irreligion never fails to bring about a relaxation of diſci- 


pline: and this relaxation again cannot but, in its turn, repay 


the favour, by promoting ireligion, They are mutually caufes 
and effects of one another. 


The conſtant ſtruggle which mais church hat had with aft its 


| walighant enemies ever ſinec the reformation, has, in _ 
turned upon this very point. The diſputes we have had, were 
really at the bottom, not ſo much about forms of government, 


&c. as whether practical religion or licentiouſnels. ſhould pre- 
vail, or have the advantage in our conſtitution. Whatever \ ex- 


- | ternal appearances ſuch a ſtruggle may contrive to hide itſelf un- 
der, this will always continue to be the chief ſubje& of debate, 


hile a religious and a worldly intereſt are contending within our 
8 for victory, What was it that gave — Janics VI. ſo in- 
veterate a prejudice againſt our conſtitution ? Not any objec: 
tions he could bring againſt ĩt from the ſeripture. He once boaſted 
of it, in the language of the time, / that it was the ſineereſt 


„„ kirk in the world,” But the truth is; neither he, Hor his cor- 


rupt courtiers could bear the ſtrictneſs of its diſcipline. This 
led him to preſer the conſtitution of the Engliſh church, which, 
as to this point, is ſatisfied with only praying, as in thei? lis 


_ - turgy, for the reſtoration of a godly Aifcipline.” On the o- 


ir chiefly eſpouſed by the moſt licentious and profane; and always 
accompanied with a relaxation of diſcipline, that ſuffered the 


 church-privileges of Chriſtians, and 


ther hand, what was it that begot ſuch an invincible averfion in 
our moſt religious people againſt that form of government? Not 
ſo.much, I dare fay, the arguments of the learned, »which they 
might ſometimes have read, or heard of, but becanſe they faw 


moiſt abandoned finners to 8 the nume, profeſhon, and 
* — and 
protected 


* 
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protected u Nandadus ergy, from whom they cbeld reap 
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_ edificitior. When * became triumphatit after the” reſtorarien; 


vvery body knows thüt the floodgates were; at the ſame time, 05 


— fanenefs, What Tort of cletgy it produced, Bp Burnet tels ds int 
the hiſtory of his Own times. © They weve ignorant I ſays} 46 
«« a reproach, and #haty of chem were'openly vito. They were 
4 a diſgrace to tlletr order; and the ſuered furiion,” And In 
the concluſion of that hiſtory, he ſu%s bf the Engliſh eler 
« I ſay it wich regret, 1 have obſerved the clergy id all 
places through which 1 have travelled, Papfis Lacherats 
« Calviniſts, and Diſſenters; but of ther all, our elergy is much 
the moſt remiſs in their labours; and the leaſt ſevefe in their 
e lives.” I will not ſay, that there is ady thing in the mere o- 
pinion of biſhops being à different order from preſbyters, that 
has any inffuence upon che corrupuibn of manners. But 1 Will 


ſay with the moſt undoubted aſſur ace, that, be the conftitation 
. otherwiſe what it will, the want or the decay of diſeipline natu- 


rally muſt, and always does produce this effect. The fact in fe 


certain and ſo cohſtaht, and the reaſon fb obvious; tät it 8 fot 


eaſy to conteive, how. thoſe who are enemies to diſcipfide, eſpe. 


cially among the elergy; can have a due concern rither for 
che purity of their manners, or for the ficceſs of Heir . 


If I mould utter my own ſentiments freely, ey might be 
thought perhaps too ſevere, or-too particularly pointed; © And 
therefore I ſhall, upon this gecaſion, let others Teak; whoſe 
praiſe is in the churches of the reformation,” \Puiciinque vel 
Jublatam diſciplitian cupiunt, vel Fur impediunt reftitutivheit, 
Jive hoe faciunit data opera, five per inrogiluntiam ettleſtt kxrie 
extFoman '- difipttionem querunt, Calv. Inſt. I. . c. 12. JJ. 
And again f 4. Sint dor ene vincuh, jus did Marv poſſe 

#eclefiat confidunt; opinions falluntur ; niſi forte impume t᷑urere 
_  Poffimins to athminiculs quod Dominur fore nobis . fteceſſarium pro- 
Vvidit. To the fame purpoſe Zanchius de ceclefia. . ant 


| 225 Principes et magiſrarns, qui hanc diſciplnam in cccigſa Ft = 


Nitutam nolunt quid agant. Har hißtituta off à Chriſte, ut per- 
petuo in eccleſia tanguam ſingularis theſaurus tanfervetir ? ergo 


Jui eamexwlare volunt᷑, ſciant ſe velle Chr itum e xularr. Qui banc 


þ +. nolunt, ſciant to Holle thangelinm Chrifti; ſrus debet, 
- * Glad would I be, if I had it in my power to aſcribe the cofi- 
duct of our manigers to an error in judgment, or to any thing 
leſs criminal than à culpable indifferenct whether the intereſts Of 
- religion fink or ſwim. But indeed it is impoiſible for me to be- 
lieve them fo groſsly ignorant either of facts, or of the * 


wg 


pened for un ftivndation of all marmer of Hcentiouſasſt and pro: 


ſome of the judges. There we will have every obſtruction laid 
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trouble to reflect upon the matter), that the extinction of reli- 
gion will be the certain conſequence of the extinction of diſci- 
pline among us. They may call us, who inſiſt for the exerciſe 
of it, warm men, and weak men, as they do: but ſurely, a 

urch that is cold about ſuch an intereſt, or even lukewarm, 
the Laediceans, and neither cold nor hot, if the threaten- 
ings of Chriſt himſelf deſerve any credit, may ſoon expect to 

We have ſtill ſome ſhadow of diſcipline in our inferior judi- 
catories: and there is no branch of it more neceflary than that 
which has the clergy for its object. Et ſane, ſays Calvin, ita 
decet, ut humaniore et laxiore { ut ita lequar ) diſciplina plebs re- 
gatur : clerici inter ſe acriores exerceant cenſuras, minuſque longe 
ibi quam aliis indulgeant. But how long can the little we have of 
this kind be ſuppoſed to laſt, (though the number of its enemies 
was not every day increaſing), under the diſcouragement it meets 
with in the ſupreme court] There, we may, and do lay our ac» 
count with being abuſed and ſcolded, at the bar, and even by 


in our way that can be contrived with any ſort of decency, or 

even without it, as in the laſt Aſſembly, to retard our pro 

at leaſt, and tire out the patience of the moſt perſevering. There, 

we may expect to have our juſteſt ſentences reverſed, after all 

the trouble and expence we have been at by long and frequent ſe- 

derunts, examining witneſſes, &c. and perhaps a notorious and 

ſcandalous criminal aſſoilzied ſimpliciter. He goes off in tri- 


-umph, while his proſecutors, and immediate ſuperiors, (who, - 


in the capacity of interior judges, are more diſpoſed, God 
knows, to err on the ſide of forbearance and lenity, than other- 
wie), if they have been enabled by grace, in any meaſure, to 


do their duty, are diſmiſſed with ſhame and confuſion. , 


The recent examples that might be adduced in ſupport of this 
allegation, are but too many, and too notorious; indeed, a- 
bundantly ſufficient, and more than ſufficient to confirm our 
jealouſy, and to alarm our fears upon this ſubject. It would be 
.endleſs to expatiate upon them all. The very names of Meſſ. 


| Dalrymple, . Anderſon, Lyell, &c. will put you in mind what 
ſtruggles it coſt, to get any thing like diſcipline exerciſed upon 
them, in oppoſition. to our preſent managers, who exerted them- 


ſelves for their protection. Was not Mr Carſon, upon the firſt 


proceſs being brought to the dernier reſort, by their influence, 


affoilzied ſmpliciter ? And though a ſcandalous, and conſequent- 


y uſeleſs miniſter, was he not, after all, ſuffered to die without 
being deprived of that ſacred character? And how ſhametully 
was the lenity of the church expoſed to reproach in the _—_ 
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racter that he was ſuffered to enjoy by his eeclefiaſtieal ſuperiors, 
till after the gentlemen of the country had procured his baniſh» - 
ment by a juſticiary-procels, | 
l I think it neceſſary to mention ſomt former deciſions, that 
the laſt Aſſembly's conduct in Mr Stewart's affair may appear in 
its proper connection, as x link of that chain wherewith' our 
diſcipline is to be fettered. It is not ſo much a ſingle deciſion, 
as the uniformity of conduct in our ſupreme court, that alarms 
us: Moſt things come gradually to perfection. Had Cæſar diſ- 
covered, at the firſt, the whole extent of his ambition, he would 
not have had ſo many followers. Our leaders are yet but in 
their mid career. We have not yet ſeen all the efeQts,” in their 
moſt ſhocking light, of that yoke of patronage which they are 
faſt wreathing about our necks. All chat open and ſcandalous 
Simony, all thoſe dreadful ſcenes of clerical drunkenneſs, ſwear- 
ing, n whoredom, &e. the certain conſequences of our 
preſent meaſures, are not yet fully diſcloſed. + But when once 
the hopeful project is quite accompliſhed, of putting the ſertle- 
ment of miniſters, without the leaſt control from either pariſh 
or preſbytery, entirely in the hands of the great, many of whom 
have abandoned our churches, and ſeem to regard the above- 
mentioned peccadilloes as but trivial, and perhaps would not 
like a miniſter the worſe for keeping them in countenance; and 
when the reſtraint of diſcipline is totally removed; let us think, 
O let us think in time, what may then be expected, what al- 
ways has been as often as the ſame cauſes concurred, what is at 
this day in England, and what muſt be among ourſelves, as cer- 
rainly as that effects will follow their cauſ es. 
I !ʒbe effects, ſurely, can be at 2 diſtance, when we ſee 
the cauſes operating ſo violently. ' The final period of our di- 
ſeipline (which has hitherto afforded us ſome ground for boaſting) 
cannot be very far off. Indeed what human, what Chriſtian pa- 
tience will be ſufficient to bear up the few honeſt members of 
preſbyteries, tugging at that heavy oar againſt both wind and 
tide ? The ſlothful indifference of the cold and lukewarm among 
us, the reſentment of the accuſed, the fiery oppoſition of his 
friends, the ingenious and plauſible arts of lawyers employed by 
WH him, to clude an inquiry or retard the proceſs, the odium we 
_ expoſe ourſelves to from the profaner part of the world, who 
have little ſenſe of the evil, and little feeling of the conſequences 
of it; in a word, the trouble, expence,. and vexation 1 an 
extraordinary proceſs will readily coſt us, all this, perhaps, we 
might continue to bear: but the proſpect of its being in vain, 
and of our returning, after all, from a. General Aſſembiy, 
with diſapprobation and diſappointment, "this is what, probably, 
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The Ul af te rut; with nine eee. upon 
ithe Ailcmbly 's ſentence in that cauſe,” : 45 5 


s e tha caſe. 6 div. Stewart, l . "but 
ſtrange as it is, I can aver, that though L was a member of 
le Afembly, 2 gave punctual: attendance; every diet, yet, 
ie that capatity, L knom no more of the merits, of this cauſe, 
or; of the, prooſs of Mr Stewart's guilt, than you do, Aud 
therefore, as the powerful junto. had influence enough to ex- 
clude me trom what I had a right ta as a judge in the gapſe, viz. 
a judicial knowledge of it, they muſt excuſe: me, ik 1 wake ſo 
much the more uſe of their private infurmation, 
Indeed every body agreed to load this unhap man uu the 
Gare of drunken neſa. Ethink, in tho very / hjgheſt conceivable 
His own. friends. allowed, in convenſation: wih me, 
99 drunk morning by nine o'cdock, (if this be 
nat an hyperbole), and that be was expoſed as: an objedt of der 
rifion to the very children in che ſtreets of: every, tawn or village; 
_ and in almoſt” every- highmap through which be paſſed. (4 
ſample of what may be yet more common.) The proofs in pro». 
Lese, nat only af particular aridalous. aQs,: but of his being 
_ habits — dreakards andakee wot ondy- bee 
fore he was ſuſpended with cettiſication, ang had: come under 
a * moſt ſolemn engagements. and pd omnts of: amendment, but 
likewiſe after all this, "theſe proof were, it ſcems, ſo clear and 
ſo ſtrong, ihat it was they wbo. moſt favoured: bis cuſe, who - 
had the influence to get them ſuppreſſeqꝭ and bindered their 
- being. read in court. So that he was, univerſally, given up as 
altogether. incurable, and entirely abandoned to the daminion gf 
/ this-luſt,- Indeed the accounts of him ta which 1 had any a- 
were ſuch, that I could not help making ſome: allowance 
for 3 that ſeemed to be dictated by the indignation 
which his conduct excited. If I have been led intd any erron by 
truſting to hearſay - reports. his friends are to blame, I never 
met with one who contradicted the fade aal nes d falt 
chat I had not better evidence. | 
Upon an unqueſtionable proof of thinks, things, 4 Renn, 
hat is admitted to be ſo, on all hands; for ve could not prg- 
cure. a hearing of it), he was laid under the ſentence of depoſi- 
tion by no leis reſpectable a * 
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| Sneling, in the year 1767, From ſo joſt a ſentenee no IV. in 2 
— firuation, could have thought of appealing, if it had not 
deen for a too-well grounded confidence on a preyailiog party 


in the General Aſſ:ably. Neither have his hopes been diſap- 


poidted. 89 Þ, powers is their influence, and fo backward. are 
les 


they in proc f chis Kind, that this is now the third Affem- 


hy that has had ſo plain (alas! too plain) a cauſe. before the 2 
And when a deciſion could no longer be put off, he has, at laſt, 


obtained che very ſentence which he himſelf wiſhed and prayed 


for. Ia order 10 bring this about, the pfual forms of proce- 


dure þchoved to be changed in his favour, Inſtead of proceed - 
ing in a regular manner, hearing papers and parties, and giving 
at upon the whole, it was propoſed, at the firlt entrance 


upon the cauſe, chat a committee ſhould be appointed (the cauſe 


unheard) to bring in a conciliating meaſure, This conciliating 


meaſure was to change the ſentence of depoſition into that gf 


ſuſpenſion, he offeriag a bond whereby the ſtipend was to be 


yielded to him that was to ſerve. the cure, with a reſervation of 


851, Jearly to himſelf, and, ar the ſame time, bindiog himſe]f | 


10 keep without the bounds of the Preſbytery of, Ochterarder. 
Upon this report of the committee, after various ſtruggles, I 
muſt be forgiven. to ſay, there was what I cannot call leſs than 
-a-breach of faith; ſo feryent was the zeal for proterpng im- 


morality..: For che hearing of parties, as uſual, being infiſted. 
for dy the ſynod and preſbytery ar the bar, to which they had 
In indiſputable right, and the {ame being likewiſe inſiſted for by 


many of che judges, who peremptorily refuſed to yield their un- 
_ doubted claim to it, the omitting ſo efſentiat a form appeared to 
be. ſo evidently contrary to the cleareſt rules of juſtice, and to the 
eſtabliſhed methods of procedure in all courts whatſover, that 
che Aﬀembly did formally agree to it, ſo far, that the,partics who 
had gone out, were actually called in by the authority of the 


vou, and ondered to proceed. But no ſooner had they appeared. 
at the bar, and begun to open the cavſe, than (as if that point . 
had not been already. diſcuſſed and over · ruled) they were inter- 


rupted by a motion made and ſeconded, to enter no farther 
into che cauſe, but to adopt the overiure of the committee. 
This, after a warm debate, was, without hearing the cauſe, (tor 


the Hoſt. time, I muſt tuppoſe, in any court that ever pretended = 


ſo much as a regard to decency), carried by a majority of Votes. 


Upon which I beg leave to make the following obſexvatians. 
| this aflair, ko. 
extremely difficult it is already become, to get any ſort of gen- 


1 I appears evidently from t hiſtory 


ſloure inflicted upon a ſcandalous migiſter. When, in ſo obvious - || 
à caſe nt this, iuch a number of years has paſſtd, be fore the pro 


- 


"ſa. was" concluded, por: de ide miniier depoſed as. lalt), whar 
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may be expected where the cirtumſtaaces may be ſuppoſed mote 
* favoutable to the delinquent ? It was not till che year 1763 that 
the Preſbytery of Ochterarder took any notice of a ſcandal in 
one of their own members, that had gone beyond their bounds, 
and was become ſo offenſive, that the ſynod was obliged to put 
' them in mind of their duty. And after they did begin a pro- 
ceſs, it has taken no leſs than ſeven years to bring it to an iſſue, 
ſuch as it is. Indeed the laſt ſerves to account for the firſt. To 
be fare preſbyterics will be more and more averſe from this part 
of their duty, when they fee how little encouragement, nay 

what contrary treatment they have to expect from a growing 
majority in the General Aſſembly. Inſtead of being ſtirred up 
to our duty, as the Preſbytery of Ochterarder was by the ſynod, 
+ we have nothing to expect from the Aſſembly, but that every 
- Femorg in their power will be thrown in our way, the cauſe per- 
- haps remitted on the moſt frivolous pretences, us this cauſe was 
by the commiſſion 1769, who put the preſbytery upon an idle and 


| falſe ſcent after an cxculpation, the abſurdity of which they 


could not but be conſcious of, and which could ſerve no other 
purpoſe but that of a pretence for not giving judgment in a clear 
cauſe. We may lay our account with the moſt affected delays, 
and when we have given attendance as parties, at no ſmall trouble 
and expence, we may find the cauſe referred to the commiſſion, 


and by the commiſſion from one quarterly meeting to another, 


as this cauſe actually was. We need not doubt that advantage 
will be taken of the leaſt ſlip made in the form of procedure, 
and perhaps, at laſt, our juſteſt ſentences finally reverſed. ls it 
poſſible, that the leaſt degree of diſcipline can long ſubſiſt under 
ſuch mortifying diſcouragements; even if there was more zcal 


among us for the glory of God, and ſpiritual proſperity of the 


church, than there, evidently, is ? This indeed is the light in 
which it chieffy ſtrikes me. e eee eee eee e 
2. Whereas the Aſſembly has enabled Mr Stewart to retain 


23 l. a year out of che ſtipend of Crieff, after what every body 
knows of his character and ineorrigibility; was this any thing 


elſe than a feeding of his luſt? And conſcquently, is it not ma- 
niſeſt, that thoſe who. voted for this meaſure, are, as our law 


terms it, art and part guilty of the future acts of drunkenneſs 


-which it enables him to commit? It is but too well khown, that 
a maſter laſt muſt be ſerved in the firſt place, come of other de- 
mands what will. The abſolute: dominion. of this luſt in him 
was queſtioned by no body; and therefore they certainly indul- 
"gd it, who furniſhed him with the means which they could not 
but know would be applied for that purpoſ +4 


» 


3. Upon whom have they laid the burden of this indulgence? 
Had they opened their purſes,” contributed but one es + | 


| ; (i }- | 
their own, and put it, not in his hands, but in ſuch à way as 
might help to keep him from ſtarving, they would have had ſome 
better pretence to boaſt of their generoſity and compaſſion, aud 
to blame our comparative want of it, had we fallen ſhort of them 
in any thing of this kind, or ſhould any of us deny him the pro- 
per offices of humanity conſiſtent with our duty in a court of ju 
dicature. But 7 where is the generoſity ot alienating a con- 
ſiderable part of the ſlipend of Crieff from the purpoſe of main- 
taining him who ſerves the cure, for which it is not more than 
ſofficient, and applying it to furniſh means of intoxication to an 
idle drunkard? I have known, in caſes where a proof could not 
be had, a preſbytery accept ot a demiſſion, clogged with areſcr- - 
vation of ſome part of the ſtipend ; becauſe it was the only me - 
thod left them to get a part, when they had ĩt not in their power 
to get the whole applied to the proper purpoſe. But. when the 
whole was ſo clearly forfeited, as in Mr Stewart's caſe, and he 
lying under a juſt and regular ſentence of depoſnion, which the 
Aſſembly had no pretence for reverſing in the ordinary forms; 
what leſs can it be called than downright rabbery, ta take what 
was none of their own, and diſpoſe of it, as they have dane? 
4. The ſynod had, upon the juſteſt grounds, depoſed Mr 
Stewart from the office, and deprived him of the character of a 
miniſter. The Aſſembly (only ſuſpending him from the exer- 
ciſe of the office, of which he has rendered himſelf utterly: inca - 
ble) reſtored him to both, ſcandalous as they knew - had 
been, and was like to be. Where was their concern for the pu- 
rity and credit of the miniſterial character? This is one of the 
main ends provided for by the exerciſe of diſcipline, . We can» 
not keep our ſociety pure, by preventing the appearance of ſcan- 
dals among us; but we can, by immediately caſting out the ſcan · 
dalous, and depriving them T | b 
ed by them. If wo ſuffer them ſtill to retain the character, after 
they have ſhewn themſelves unworthy of it, or reſtore. it, withs 
out the leaſt appearance of amendment, we then have an active 
hand in voluntarily bringing pollution upon the ſociety, Suppols 
this unhappy man to be found lying on the highway, weltering in 
is own vomit, (which is far from being an impoſſible or impro: 
bable ſuppoſition) ;- is there no difference berween the ſpæctators 
being able to ſay, This man IS. a miniſter, and being only able 


to ſay, This man WAS a migifter?,, oo 
. It is pretended, that a regard for the credit of the miniſterial 
character moved them to what.they did, as well as compaſſion fora 
miſerable object; as it would give them pain to ſce one who had. 
been in that ſlation, begging from door to door. For, my part, I 
own, Icannot eaſily be perſuaded, that this motive had ageeat deal 
of weight, from the little attention that was beſtowed upap the m3» 
WW nagement 
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ihe character that has been ſtan- 


nagement and Ferne of the fund allowed him. In converts. 
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tion with one who was laying hold on that pretence, I aſked h if 
he thought that 25 l. would keep him from beggiry ? His anſwer 
was, That he dd not believe 400 would.” His beit friends 
muſt be conſcious, that to leave any thing in his on power, is 


| providing Him, not in bread, but in drink; Bat after aft, is this 
f 


e only kind of regard they have for the minifteriat character? 
Would they be more affected to ſee ont who had been æ mini. 
ſter poor, than to ſee one who is a miniſter ſtandalouſty drum 
And is there nothing of a worldly ſpirit bewrayed in ſuch a way 
CCC 
6. In this affair, the Aﬀembly (acknowledged to be only a 
part of our ecclefiaſtical legiſlature) was acting in their judica- 


tive capacity; and, conſequently, were as much bound by the 


laws and conſtitutions of the ſociety as any inferior judicatory. 
Indeed no member of Aﬀembly (who firs there only by virtue of 
his commiſſion) has any power trom his conſtituents, when he 
goes beyond, or preſumes to diſpenſe with our eſtabliſhed laws. 

n the very boſom of his commiſſion, he is expreſsly obliged 
* to confult, vote, and determine in all matters that come be- 
* fore them, agreeable to the conſtitutions of this church.“ 
By theſe, the cenſure to be inflicted on Mr Stewart was fixed ; 
and he who took upon him ta diſpenſe with it, was, withour all 
queſtion, acting illegally. The Form of Procefs is known to be 
our ftanding rule in all affairs of this kind. There, we are told, 


. chap. iii. even though not ſpeaking of miniſters particularly, 


that one fingle act of drunkenneſs may be clothed with ſuch 


< circumſtances, as to bring the perſon guilty under the cenfure 


of the lefler excomtrunication.” And in chap. vii. concern - 
ing miniſters, F 5. it is expreſsly ſtatuted, That “if he confefſs, 
«© and the matter confeſſed be of a ſcandalous nature, cenſurable 
in others, they are inflant#r to depoſe him.“ And in 55. the 


ſame thing is ordered, * if the ny ſhall find rhe ſcandal 
fufficiently proven.“ And the Aſſemb 


f . | mbly 1638 ordain, That 
«miniſters being faund drunkards, be depoſed ſimplititer.“ 
Some excuſe may be made for the ſynod; who reſted at firſt in 
a ſentence of ſuſpenſion, from an apprehenſion they might have, 


which we ſee was too well grounded, that a higher cenfure would 
be reverſed by the Aﬀembly, and from the proſpect they might 
| have, at that time, of the JT's amendment, of which, it 


ſeems, he made many promiſes; beſides that there was added to 


that cenſure à certification, that, 2 5 bis being afterwards con“ 
2 


victed of any one act of drunkeoneſs, he ſhould be inffanter de- 
poſed; of which an opportunity was ſoon afforded, and laid hold 
upon accordingly. t none of theſe excuſes tan be pled far 


the Aſſembly's not ſetting a better example to inferivrejudicars: 


— 
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nes, ot a due regard to che laws of this church. What won 
vou think of the judges in our critninal court, if, after tlie par- 
tiament'had expreſfily enatted, that muruerers ſhall either be d 
ſected ot hang itt chains, they ſhoufd-order one of the moſt 
_ execrable murderers" to be decently buried, or perhaps only ro = 
pay-afmalt-fine? And what would u tu of our conlſlitu- 
tion, if this ſhould be ſuffered to rut into x conſtant practice? 
&. 7. Al this, however, was far outdone by another ſtep fo 
grofaly abſurd, fo arbitrary and illegal, fo plaringly inconſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed method of procedure, not only in our courts, 
but in all courts whatfocver, civil or ectleſiaſtic, Chriſtian, * Jews 
ith, or Heathen, fo directiy contrary to the eleareſt rules of ju- 
ſtice, to the very light of nature, and the plaineſt reaſon of 
things, that I cannot mention it without bluſhing du their ac - 
count; | What I mean is, their obſtinately refuſing to let the . 
cauſe be opened at che bar, or to let the parties be heard upon ſt, 
either by reading papers, or by the uſual pleadings.” A cauſe, 
wherein legal proceedings had been Held, by libel and proof, and 
judgment pronounced in the inferior cburts, and was now to be 
finally deeided by a numerous court of new judges, from the 
moſt diſtant corners of this church, many of whom had no 04 
thier GT to know any thing of the matter, but truſted 
emirely to the information they were entitled to receive in court. 


tells us, Prov. $xviti. 13. He bat anſwereth a matter before" be 
heareth #t, it it folly and ſbume unto bim. Indeed, if be folly, 
it muſt ebe ſhame, oger or later. 


The Synod of Perth and Stirling were parties im the cauſe, 


. 
_ —_ 
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who were not members of Afſembly, had come up all the way 
on that ſingle account. Beſides the public intereſt they had in 
the matter, in ſo far as it concerned the glory of God, and the 
edification of his people, eſpecially in their bounds ; they had 
bkewiſe a private intereſt in it, and a right to be heard in their 
own defence. They had paſſed a very heavy ſentence upon one 
of their brethren, which was now to be affirmed or reverſed, i. e. 
to be judicially found right or wrong. Were they not then moſt 
juſtly entitled to be heard upon the grounds of that ſentence, 
before it was to be ſo publicly and finally either approved or diſ- 
approved? Could they have imagined, when they left their own 
houſes, that they were to be condemned unhearod 1 
And if the parties had great injuſtice done them by this very 
new method of procedure, ſurely, ſome of us who were mem- 
bers of court in that as well as other cauſes, had: reaſon to com- 
Plain of our treatment, when almoſt the one half of us were cut 
off from our privilege of judging in the cauſe, by the other. We 
vere commiſſioned by our conſtituents as amply. as the reſt, to 
*« conſult,” vote, and determine in all matters that were to come 
< before the Aſſembly. Here was a matter of great importance 
to ourſelves and our conſtituents ; wherein. our own credit, the 
credit of the. miniſterial character, nay the glory of God, and 
the intereſt of religion, were all very deeply concerned. We had 
come up, ſome of us from a great diſtance, at no ſmall trouble 
and expence, in the faith that we were ſufficiently authoriſed to 
conſult and determine in this or any other cauſe that was before 
the Aſſembly. And yet, without the allegeance of any fault or 
forfeiture on our part, we were, by an arbitrary act of thoſe 
who had no higher powers than we had, at once cut off from 
the roll of judges. Such of us as gave attention to the dictates 
of our conſciences, were extremely ſenſible, that we could not 
judge in a cauſe that we had not heard, which ſome of us did, 
really, know very little about, and that little only by hearſay too. 
For my own part, I can ſafely ſay, that, to this hour, I do not 
know, even as a private perſon, the circumſtances and proof of 
one ſingle article of the libel. The only thing that was replied 
to our complaints of ſuch treatment, ſeemed to be adding jaſult 
to injuſtice. We were told in open court, If you diſapproye 
the motion, you can give your votes againſt it.“, The mean- 
jpg of which, what is it elſe, than if we had been addreſſed in 
ſuch terms as theſe? Do not imagine, that the buſineſs here, 
«© in what is ſometimes called — —— is to fatisfy you of the 
© juſtice or reaſonableneſs of our conduct. The only queſtion 
4 is, Who his moſt ſtrength? Try your ſtrength by a vote. 
And if we outnumber you, it is all che ſatisfaction you are to 
6 * expect,” . IRAN IH THO C195 4 5% ol THOR" £09045 Yao N 
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I {think it not r , that ſeveral members, hb vo · 
ted their approbation of the —— overture, knew as little 
of che affair as I did. 1 1 am ſure; they could not know 
in{@judicial-capacity.' * And yet, under this degree of 'know- 
Jedge,/:or rather ignorance of the cauſe, what did they? Why, 
by a formab ſentence of a eourt of judicatare; from which there 
lay no appeal, they; readily and blindly, reverſed a ſemence of 
the Synod. of Perth and Stirling, without ſuffering chem to ſay 
one word in defence of it. Nay further, they inflicted a heavy 
puniſhment upon one of their brethren, who, for any thing 
they knew as members of court, might be an innocent man; 
not only ſuſpending him from the exerciſe of his office, bur 
denuding him of a conſiderable part of his ſtipend, and baniſh- 
ing him, under a ſevere penalty, beyond the bounds of the preſ- 
bytery to which he belonged: and all this, without having had 
one ground for ſuch a cenſure laid before them. Are not ſuch 
gentlemen finely qualified for being judges? Well - diſciplined 
troops, indeed, they muſt be acknowledged to be, (as I have 
heard that their officers have boaſted” of them), well qualified 
for following their leaders implicitly; as far and as faſt in the 
dark, as if they had the brighteſt ſunſhine: to guide their way. 
And is this the ſort of diſcipline that is to be ſubſtituted in the 
room of that which thy with ſo much zeal are labouring 0 de- 
ee | 

8. Anothef obſervation 1 muſt take the liberty to make upon 
che above ſentence of the Aſſembly, as indicating the prevalence 
of a worldly ſpirit above any concern for the intereſt of religion, 
and as being of a very different complexion from the divine law, 
is, its contrariety to an expreſt injunction of God himſelf rela- 
tive to courts of judicature : Exod. Xxili. 3. Neither ſhalt thou 
countenance a poor man in his cauſe. This is a caution extremely 
i ſeaſonable, when public ſpirit runs low, Then, men are very 
- apt, even in the ſeat of judgment, to let the temporal intereſt of 
an individual weigh againſt the public intereſt of ſociety, of a na- 
tion, or a church, in a word, the intęreſt of religion, and vn 
the moſt valuable, the ſpiritual and eternal intereſt of the crimi- 
nal himſelf. In the eyes of worldly men, ſenſible things, tem- 
poral happineſs or miſery, look wondrous big; while ſpiritual 
things, and the intereſt of religion, ſcarcely make an impreſſion. 
The poverty to which Mr Stewart has reduced himſelf, was the 
. only pretence for not affirming the Synod's ſentence z and com- 
paſſion was mightily celebrated upon that occaſion, as one of 
the nobleſt virtues: Far be it from me to detract from its due 
praiſes. I hope I would be enabled by grace, in a private capa- 
_ City, to exerciſe it towards this unhappy man upon a proper op- 
unn in any way conſiſtent with. the intereſt of religion, 
| conſiſtent 


eonſiſtent with the laws and conftitutions of this cburch; and dots 
Hiftent with his own moſt valuable concerns. But the error 
- which ſectns to have miſled many members of Aſſembly confift- 
ed in confoundipg two things that ought. to be carefully diſtin- 
Zuiched, vis. the acting in @ private, and acting in u public ca- 
pacity. Compaſſi on is a beautiful part of a character in private 
life: but it is what a judge upon the bench ſhould endeavour, 
with his utmoſt efforts, to diveſt himſclf of; or rather (to ex- 
preis che thing more properly) which he ſhould extend, beyond 
the conſideration of an individual, to the public intereſt of ſg. 
ciety. Lo relieve che miſerable at out ohn expence; when it 
eannot hurt any other perſon or any public intereſt, is amiable 
and praiſe-worthy: but to ſcreen the guilty: at the cxpence of 
the innocent; tu make a proviſion for them which coſts us no 
more hut the breath of our mouth, to the encouragement of vice 
aud detriment of the public, is infamous and ſhameful. If the 
feelings of compaſſion for a criminal at che bar were allowed to 
ſway the mind of a judge in pronouncing ſentence; they would 
oon extinguiſh other feelings of a more extenſive aud import- 
ant nature, whereby be ought, in that capacity, to be actuated. 
Let che law be executed. whatever the criminal may ſuffer. A 
4udge muſt, in a court of judicature, yield to the dictates of his 
reaſon, and to the laws of che ſociety whoſe ſervant he is; not 
to the feelings of his affe ctions. No ſort of compaſſion is more 
Natural, or more neceſſary and laudable, than that of parents 
toward their children: Can a woman forget ber fucking child, that 
he fbonld nat have compaſſion an the fan of ler umb And yet 
a father is commanded 109'chaften bis ſon while there it hope ; and 
lit not, ſays Solomon, % foul ſpare for his crying . 
9. The laſt obſervation I ſhall make upon this ſubject is, the 
encouragement given, by this deciſion, to a ice in miniſters. that 
muſt be allowed 16 be utterly inconſiſtent wich che exerciſe of 
their oſſice. None that are addicted to it will, after this, be a- 
© fraid of any higher cenſure. This is a precedent, that may, in 
moſt caſes, be pled wich great advantage. Ihe plea of po 
can never be wanting in a drunkard. And I think, of all the 
.inftances that I have heard of, there are none, tven where de- 
poſition was deſerved, without ſome, mare extennating circum- 
ſtances, than in the preſent caſe, either as to the frequency, 
the degree, or the proſpect of amendment. I ſpeak according ro 
my information. And thercſore ſuſpenſion with an annufty out 
of the ſtipend is che higheſt ceuſure that any drunken miaiſter 
will, after this, lay his account with. Ihe laſt Aſſembly has, in 
effect, taken upon them, in a moſt unconſtitutional way, to re- 
peal all our laws upon that ſubject. To what purpoſe can any 
inferior judicatory inflict a bigher cedſure, hen che fee; how 


ES . | 
n has. been reduced in the laſt reſort, in an inſtance. attended 


with the very higheſt imaginable aggravations? © _ 
If the encouragement hereby given to ſcandalous min ſters 
was to proceed no further, even this might alarm us. But when 
we add to it, the gradual relaxation of diſcipline; when we are 
obliged to look upon this as a ſtep to its total abolition, as a a 

- frown upon any inferior judicatory that {till dares venture upon 
the exerciſe of it; the proſpect may be. pleaſing to drunkards, 
and other ſcandalous clergumens but, I believe, very melanchol 
to all who. have the intereit of religion, and the purity of this 
church, ſeriouſly at heart. Ih 
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A fourth proof of the charge, from their unrelenting 
1 perſecution of Mr Gilleſpie, whole caſe 1s. ſet. forth, 
with the egregious and unſcriptural miſapplication 
both of zeal, and the moderation of our preſent 
- leaders. | hes Wr i lun Heh o. N 


EE worldly ſpirit that ſeems to have dictated the meaſures 
| of the majority in the laſt Aſſembly, ſufficiently appears, 
in the honour they put upon a champion for the playhouſe; in 
the total diſregard for rhe edification of our people and the ſuc- 
| ceſs of the goſpel, diſcovered. in the ſettlements appointed by 
| them; and in the little concern they ſhewed for the morals of 
| the clergy, by the favour fo zealouſly and ſo irregularly beſtowed. 
L upon a ſcandalous miniſter. All this would have been a ſuffici- 
| ent indication of the ſpirit that prevailed, though there had been 
| no opportunity of manifeſting a perſecuting ſpirit againſt good 
men, in the caſe of Mr Gilleſpie. Indeed this never fails, in a 
greater or leſs meaſure, to accompany and complete an irreligi- 
ous character. In proportion as worldly things and worldly men 
: are favoured and preferred, ſo will good men be the objects ot 
|; hatred, contempt, and perſecution, Nothing rould havecontri- - 
buted more effectually ro ſet the conduct of the Aﬀembly in the 
_ cleareſt point of view, than the contraſt between their treatment 
of the | Us 5 Mr Stewart, and of the pions Mr Gilleſpie. 
| But the firſt had only broken the divine law; whereas the other, 
by too ſtrict a regard for it, had ventured to diſpute. the illegal 
authority, which they had "uſurped, | and were determined to 


8 


| 2 "he as far as worldly motives could have any influence. 

: AI The caſe of this Reverend brother (for ſo I muſt ſtill call him) 

is ſo well Known, that it will be "needleſs to expatriate upon it. I 

ſhall only obſerve, that a ſettlement having been appointed, with- 

in the bounds of the preſbytery > i be was 4 member, con- 
| v5 vb ob" HT. 44-56. „„ . trary | 


* 
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trary to the wilt of the congregation, and cconfequently a _ 
the ſtanding rules add conſthutions of this church, wy fl none 


of her judicatories can, bly to our conſtitution, al 
or command others to do ſo; be was one of thoſe who refuſcd 
dience to ſo illegal an a He pied in his on defence, 
Nt only the laws of this church, but the lavs of che * Head 
and ſole King of the church, whereby we are expreſs To | 
bited to do any thing that tends, not to the Ae en 
the deſtruction of his people z and at the fame time are affured, 
that to him that efteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it ir un- 
clean, or ſinful. The Aſſenbiy 1752, before hom this affair 
came, were in no ſort of ſtrait to get their illegal appointment 
executed, without encroaching upon the {rights of conſeience; 
there being a ſufficieot quorum of that preſbytery willing and 
ready to do it. But nothing would fatisfy them, unleſs it were 
; likewiſe dove by ſuch of them as, in the doingof it, would be 


conſcious that they were committing a deliberate and known fin. 
This, I acknowledge, is charging that Aﬀembly with ſo aſto- 
niſhing a degree of wickedneſs, that I wiſh it were in my power 
to retract it. Gladly would I do fo, if you or any body 
elſe could point out to me a poſſibility of their ſecing the 
in any other light. Whatever were their own views of the thing 
commanded, had they been to execute ir themfelves ; could chey 
avoid being ſenſible, that in the views of others, and particular- 
ly in Mr Gilleſpie's views, it would have been a-fin for him todo 
what they required? Does any body imagine, pe can inno- 


_ cently do a thing ſoy ange ppears to me to be-a fin ? O the eruelty 
en! 


of worldly men ! Did they knox that, to a conſcientious man, 
the being tied to a ſtake was an arrant trifle in compariſon with 
what they ſo unrelentingly imüſted on!? S0 the being deprived 
of his ſtipend d to Mr Gil and others. For which 
cauſe and nothing el ſe, hie was, in be name of Chriſt, depoſed 
ab icio et bencſicio. 
Several eyen of base who voted for this cnrighteous ende, 


| _ ſenſible that the crime intended to be puniſhed, was, by no 


means, Owing to any want of reſpect for Jeſus Chriſt; for whom 
this pretended criminal was known to have an . 
e. did always avow, that they would not have. interpoſed the 
ſacred name of Jeſus Chrift in the affair, nor would they have 
© Senrived Mr Gilleſpie of the miniſterial character, had they 
, known of any other way, or could have worded the ſentence in 
any other terms, whereby they could have, legally, taken his 
ſtipend from Le This was the part of the puniſhmènt npon 
which worldly men are apt to lay the greateſt ſtreſs, and which 
the judges in this cauſe ſeemed to think would be. moſt effectual 
for their purpoſe. From hence his friends conceived fome 
hopes, that now when this part of the fentence could Wy; 4, 
c 
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ſectech a mitigation of it in 2 might be obtained, 
gue? to their views, but ſuch at leaſt as might be 
deemed conſiſtent even wich the views of the majority... And 
therefore a motion was made in the Aſſembly 1769, which was 


by chem referred to the laſt Aſſembly, importing, that My Gil- 
leſpie might be put upon the ſame footing with other miniſters 
who are now: joined in communion; with him, and call them- 


ves the Preſbytery of Relief, They are ſuffcred, by the Afſ- 
5 's deciſion, to retain the character of 2 £4, of the 
goſpel of Chriſt, but are rendered incapable of enjoying any 


| benefice.in the eſtabliſhment. This notion did indeed appear to 


ſeveral of us, who were members of. laſt Aſſembly, a great deal 
too low. And it was moved by ſome, that it ſhould be extend- 
ed to the taking off the cenſure ſimpliciter. But this. they fell 
from, and acquieſced in the terms of the Aſſembly 1769, 
as what they could not imagine the very greateſt enemies of the 
good man could pretend to oppoſe. I call them his friends who 
made the motion, as I doubt not they were; though the truth 
is, he could neither loſe nor gain much, whatever way the mat - 
ter went. It was rather doing a friendly office to the character 


| of this church, and partigularly to the prevai.ing majority.  'To 


them it gave an opportunity of exerciſing a moderation, which, 
on other occaſions, they affect to claim as their diſtinguiſhing 
aracter. Here they might have diſplayed it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, without diſconcerting, in the leaſt degree, (as far as I 


can perceive), their plan of operations, But, ic ſeems, their 


moderation (for of this they, ſurely, have à great deal upon 
ſome occaſions) is entirely exhauſted upon the enemies of Chriſt 
and religion; for they had none to ſpare upon 2 zzalous friend 
of both. The ſame party that reſtored the character af a mi- 
niſter to Mr Stewart, did, by à vote, refuſe it to Mr Gilleſpie. 
It is certain, that moderation and zeal. are, both of them, 
Chriſtian virtues, which we are frequently called to the exerciſe- 
of. But it is likewiſe certain, that both of them may be, and 
often are moſt groſsly miſapplied. The divifioas that have ariſen 
among Chriſtians afford great occalion and opportunity for put- 
ting this branch of our Chriſtian temper to the trial; and indeed 
nothing can more ſtrongly mark a character, than the occaſions 
upon 3 either one's zeal or moderation is maſt ready to be 
exe F IST FEY TE" | be 15 £377 
If religion, or the church (I do not ſay Preſbyterian, or E- 


.piſcopal, &c, but the Chriſtian church) is ia the moſt imminent 
danger, by infidelity gaining ground among its profeſſed mem- 


bers, or by their reſecting the moſt important and eſſential dac- 
trines that diſtinguiſh the Chriſtian revelation from Heathenifm.;. 
if it is like to be made a queſtion, whether the object of our 


vorſhip be a mere creature, whether men be in a fallen ſtare, 
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and need a facrifice of infinite value, and the affiſtanee of om- 


ni potent grace; if, at the ſame time, it is threatened with a ge- 
neral departure from the purity and ſtriftneſs of Chriſtian mo- 
rals; if a licentiouſneſs in practice, as well as doctrine, is begin- 
ning to ſpread among the clergy themſelves, ſome of whom are 
venturing, both by doctrine and example, to encourage and 
promoce the diſſipation and Heatheniſh _ of intoxicating 
liverſions in a profane and luxurious age; all this, one would 
think, might afford ſufficient occaſion for the zeal of church- 
rulers to be exerted, Here it is, where the ſcripture points our 
zeal ; Gal. iv. 18. Tit. ii. 14. Jude 3. Rev. iii. 15. 16. 19. But 
if, on the contrary, it is there eſpecially, where they chuſe to 
Exerciſe the moderation they boaſt of; if no arguments or foli- 
cications can prevail with them to move one ſigp in oppoſition to 
any thing of this kind, but every attempt that way is uniformly 


oppoſed and thwarted, and, by their ſuperior power, conſtantly diſ- 


appointed, while the moſt formidable thunder of their artillery is 
let fly in all its raging violence againſt any ſerious Chriftian who 
preſumes to differ from them, though but in ſome of the exter- 
nal circumſtances of church-government;; is the zeal, is the mo- 
deration here formed upon the ſcripture-model, or applied as is 
there directed? 2 * | | 

- The ſcripture not only requires us to be zealous upon proper 


"occaſions, and according to knowledge; it likewiſe requires us 


to let our moderation be known unte all men. But in what caſes is 
our moderation directed to be exerciſed ? Not ſurely, when the 
moſt important intereſts of religion are in hazard; not when the 


converſion of ſinners, and the edification or comfort of ſaints, 
ure like to be ſacrificed to the arbitrary pleaſure of worldly 


men; not in the caſe of rioting and drunkenneſs, chambering 
and wantonneſs; not when the whole, or the principal doctrines 
of Chriſtianity are doubted or denied, Theſe are the very caſes 


where it is incumbent upon vs to contend earneftly, and where 


lukewarmneſs would provoke Chriſt to ſpue us out of his mouth. 
But ſhould any fincere Chriſtian, who ſhews his faith of all the 
eſſential doctrines that affect the vitals of religion, by a life con- 
formable to the precepts of it, ſhould ſuch a one differ from 
church · rulers, not in theſe eſſential doctrines, (I ſpeak not here 
of the private ſentiments of any who may have got the govern- 
ment into their hands; I mean the public doctrines of the 
church, which they are obliged at leaſt to profeſs), ſhould they 
differ in their ſentiments only about ſmaller matters, perhaps 
certain modes of expreflion, or extracfſential circumſtances, 
wherein the life of religion, and a compliance with the rerms 
of ſalvation, are not concerned; there it is where the ſcripture 
requires their moderation to be exerciſed.” Him that is weak in 
te faith they are required to receive, but net to doubtful diſpu - 
ws SE 2 tations, 


tion to his character, but) of this church? Indeed the mine ion 


* 


detians; "indwhat is meant by being week ig Ni Hanh ine 


from what follows, viz. an error only: about meats, or days, or 


ſuch like things that do not affect the ſubſtance of Chriſtian 


doctrine. Indeed the more that we are-obliged to a zealous op- 
poſition in the caſe of either doctrines or practices inconſiſtent 


with true religion ; ſo much the more incumbent is it 


upon us, for ſeveral obvious reaſons, to exerciſe the great - 
eſt lenity and moderation where: ever there is room for it, con- 
ſiſtent with the ſubſtance of Chriſtianity, and to extend not on- 
ly our charity, but even our Chriſtian communion, to all that 


appear to be the true and honeſt diſciples of our common Lord. 


Accordingly, our Form of Proceſs, in conformity to the ſpirit 


of the apoſtolical inſtructions, has, in the 5th chapter, concern- 


ing miniſters, directed . lenitives to be uſed,” not only in the 
e of ſuch errors as are not groſs, and ſtriking at the vitals 


of religion,“ but likewiſe in the. caſe of 5 ſuch practices 


* as, in their own nature, manifeſtly ſubvert that order, u- 
„ nity, and peace which Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed in his church.“ 
And now may I not aſk, In what has Mr Gilleſpie erred ? 
But I muſt correct my ſtyle ; as, in my apprehenſion, che error 
is on the ſide of his oppofers. I think, inſtead of any cen- 
ſure, he deſerves the thanks of this church, and has them too 


from her genuine ſons, for the firmneſs with which ke maintain | | ; 


ed that important branch of ſubordination in our conſtitution, 
the ſubordination of the Aſſembly itſelf to the ſtanding: laws. 
But let me aſk, In what did he differ from the prevailing party ? 
Was it in any thing but a circumſtance of church-government ?. 
Can it be pretended, that it ſtrikes at the vitals of religion. Bur 
where is the lenity ? where is the moderation ſo much boaſted 
of, and indeed acknowledged to be liberally exerciſed; upon in- 
fidels, heretics, and ſcandalous perſons ? While it is with the 
utmoſt difficulty that a proceſs can be raiſed agaioſt aoy ſuch 
delinquents, and after ſeven years continuance, the juſtedt ſen- 
tence perhaps reyerſed ; was not this faithful ſervant of Jefus 
Chriſt ſummarily depaſed, without a libel, withaurt a fair trial for 
his miniſtry, for his character, for his livelibood, in direct de- 
fiance of the 

at leaſt this ſecurity for theſe valuable intereſts ? Where were 


then all the feelings of humanity ſo much celebrated upon other. 


oecaſions ? Not a word of compaſſion, not a word then of re- 
ſerving a ſingle ſixpence out of the ſtipend. And if lenitives 

are preſcribed by our conſtitutional laws, in ſuch a caſe as bis 
muſt appear to his greateſt enemies; where was the lenity of 
the laſt Aſſembly in refuſing ſo very ſmall and inconſiderable a 
mitigation of a cenſure he has now lien under almoſt twenty 
years, to the reproach (not of him, for it has added a venera- 


ought 


Form of Proceſs, where, it was thought, we had 


\ 
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ſought was ſo ſmall; that, for my part, I was aſhamed to find 
that no more was moved for. But the more trifling that it was, 
ſo much the more did the refuſal of it ſerve to manifeſt the 


perſecuting ſpirit of the majority. e eral 

F 
The original ſentence againſt Mr Gilleſpie, ſhewn to be 
very ill defended in · the laſt Afſembly.. , 


| O account for all this unrelenting ſeverity, high words 
are often ſubſtituted in the place of arguments, of which 
we Had an example at the laſt aſſembly, which was once like to 
Have brought out an eclairciſſement, which is very much want- 
ed upon this ſubject, and which, I am ſorry, there was any 
pretence afforded for avoiding. In the debate upon this affair, 
after ſome very high flights of this ſort, one who had not ſpoke 
upon it before, ſaid, © he could not fit ſtill, and hear ſuch doc: 
. trine paſs uncontradicted in that houſe. An Honourable 

member,“ he ſaid, „ had afferted in face of the Aſſembly 
that the very exiſterice of ſociety depended upon a punCtual 
& obedience to all the commands of ſuperiors, without exami- 
« nation : whereas he had the very beſt authority to ſay, _=_ 


.- , 
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- * This doQrine of Mr Hobbes would, if received, diſgrace all the martyrs who 
are ſpoken of fo honourably in the 1 and expoſe all the perſecuted, upon 
Chriſt has pronounced Aa bleffing, as the bane of — ſociety.” For oy 

they ſhed their blood? Why did they ſuffer perſecution? but becauſe they | 
tuſed obedience to ſame commands of their ſupeciors. To the opinjan of a Scotch 

Jrwyer, even as reduced by the correction of his Reverend ſecond, let me here op 

poſe the opinion of an Engliſh lawyer. The Recorder-of London is not only an © 
cer of that corporation, but is bound by oath “, to come at the warning of the 
mayor and the ſheriffs, and to ride and go with them upon all occaſions anew 
ing of 


© need fhall be, to niaintain the ſtate of the city.“ Yet when die late addre 
_ remoanſtrance of the city. was to be preſented. to the King, the Kecorder, being 
opinion that it was libellous and criminal, abſolutely refuſed to go with it. For 
this he was called to account by the common council; and in deſence of his conduct, 
among other things, he faid, _ E neee 
„ Icannot conceive that this court can want to be informed of the reaſons of 
my conduct en this occaſion, as it cannot be iorgot, that 1 operily declared my 
pinion of the language of the addreſs both in the committee, and in this . : 
for though I might be miſtaken in that opinion, (having no pretenlions to infa ſibi- 
tity); yet having that opinion, and having, as it was my duty, declared it to you, 
it was impoſſible for me to take any part in the farther proſecution, of the megſure. 
As a lawyer, as a moral man, and a man of honour, could I, againſt my judg- 
ment, and againſt the conviction of my on mind, concur in an #&t which appear 
ed 5 ne Jo * ?,—-1t is with aſtoxiſhment L find, that any man can wiſh to 
$.fu uty upon me. ; ; N 

ot What Nase not party · rage produte, when it can reconcile a love of liber 
ty, and a geneteus concern fur the rights of the ſubject, which this court: has al- 
ways expreſſed, and I am perſuaded bas always felt, with ſo flaviſh and ſo tyran- 
nical « ptinciple, as that which attempts to fubdue a liberal mind? which endea- 
vours to drive a man, by the exertion of, authority, into an active ſubm iſſion to 
meaſures againſt his judgment and his conſcience ? ES 

* When I was of opinion that ſuch riding and going was not only unadviſed, but 
unlawful and criminal, is the oath to be extended to ſuch a caſe? Is it not one of 
ſs firſt 8 — of ethics, that an oath cannot impoſe an obligation to do an un- 
lawtul act: I am fworn to be faithful to hie Mojcſty, and tothe city of London 
2 Fd 


in 


a God hirdfelf threatened the diffolgtion of a fociety for u 


as did 2 
” waywhat one could-not elp, 


1») 


very reaſon; becauſe they wilkngly walked after the command- 
40 W A Reverend member,” ſhe farther obſerved}, ſenfi 
-66 pe 


ever, extended the ſame maxim to all ſuch ioferiort as ated in 
« a miniſterial capacity. That he was fure his brother was too 


+ well acquainted with chyrch hiftory to be at any loſs for iu · 


« numerable inſtances of deciſions in church courts, which it 
« would have been a fin to execute. In mentioning ſome of 
„ them,” he ſaid, 5 he thould confine himſelf to that kind of 
„ decifions which had occafioned this debate, the fettlement of 
« vacancies in the church. One council ordered à child of 
„four years of age to be ordained Archbiſhop of Rheimg. 
% Another appointed one to be Patriarch of * 
„ who could neither read nor write,” And he put the queſtion 

to his brother, * whether he would have had freedom to ex- 
ecute ſuch orders ) The return made to this queſtion,” was 
ſomewhat ambiguous, atleaſt not ſo plain and ſo open as might 


rhaps that his friend had carried the matter too far, had. how- 


have been expected. He ſaid, 5 Since he was called upon, he 


% would anſwer, that, in ſuch a caſe, he would either — or 
5 leave the ſociety. To this it was replied, That ts 

the ſociety, muſt be meant, either a volu d — 
0 his ſtation, or ſubmitting to a ſentence of his ſuperiors — 


| . iag him out. That as to the laſt, to be ſure, the refuſi 


a running the riſk of it. But - 
and was, in reality, no deed of 
& his, but of them who inflit:d the puniſhment.” And the 
ntlemay was again deſired to ſay, if, in che caſes mentioned, 
e wauld have voted ſuch à cenſure for ſuch a fault? What he 
Send have anſwered to chis queſtion, I know not. For though 
he roſe, as if to ſpeak, he was prevented by the interpoſition ot 
others. Whether they imagined him in any diſtreſs, I ſhall not 


'fay. If this was the cafe, hie was relieved by a cry, that the Auf- 


ſembly's time was not to be taken up by a perſonal altercation-be- 
tweentwo members. Upon which he ſat downavithout faying a 
word more upon the ſubject. An example which. could not but 
influence his antagoniſt to proceed no farther ; though the o- 
ther, andi indeed th 

OE | 


8 it a pity, chat any interruptton ſhould * * mY Ws 
ven to w 


at had the appearance of ſuch clofe reaſoning. Many 
a looſe declamation have I known borne with more patience, 
that was more remarkable for perſonal ſarcaſms than for chrow- 


| = r upon the inatter in hand. How can the ge Word | 


me ok if theſedudies ould claſh the firſt is the ſonerier, - 
of a celebrated Roman lawyer, - fee Plin. epiſt ld. iii. ep · 9 


of 


e true Gal of having the ſocieyy nite rag | 


* 
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- For deliberating upon any cauſe in the Aſſembly be better em. 
—— d, than in endeavouring to go to the bottom of the ſuhject, 
by bringing out, on either fide, the real principles upon which 
the different opinions are founded, and running an argument up 
to a point, in a calm and diſpaſſionate manner, as this was like- 
ly to have been? To ſee men grow uneaſy upon ſuch an occafion, 
 -looks as if it was not truth that they were ſeeking after. But as 
a ſtop was put to the progreſs of this argument in the Aſſem- 
dly, it may not, perhaps, be amiſs to purſue it a little farther now. 
Ad here I muſt obſerve, in the firſt place, that it is not 
without reaſon, that I have ſaid, the above anſwer to the firſt 
queſtion was not ſo open and ingenuous as might have been ex- 
pected. It he who gave it durſt have ventured in ſuch an audi- 
ence, he might have acknowledged frankly, that he had no ſcru- 
ple to execute ſuch orders as had been mentioned. For it is the 
avowed principle of the party, That ſinful actions, even when 
the ſinfulneſs of them is apparent to the executor himſelf, may, 
and ought to be done, upon the command of an earthly ſuperi- 
or. In this, as in other inſtances, they accommodate their mo- 
rale to the taſte of worldly men, who laugh at the ſimpletons 
that expoſe themſelves ta perſecution upon a point of conſcience, 
like the apoſtles, who thought it was better to obey God than 
men, and ſuffered for it too. 10” at aig + 
Fou may cafily imagine, I would not venture to lay ſo groſs 
a2 tdhing to their charge, did I not know that I: was walking upon 
ſure ground. They have furniſhed us with the moſt authentic 
proof of this heavy accuſation, in a paper which was publiſhed, 
and ſigned by the heads of the party, and particularly by the ve- 
ry perſon who made the above reply, about the time when the 
diſputed cenſure was firſt threatened, and at laſt actually inflict- 
ed upon Mr Gilleſpie. This, I believe, they will not pretend to 
deny. If they ſhould, it was ſo plainly demonſtrated, in wri- 
- tings that were publiſhed about the ſame time, as ſuperſedes the 
- neceflity of any farther illuſtration ; eſpecially as-theſe writings 
continue to this day without the leaſt ſhadow or attempt of a re- 
- ply; Indeed the pernicious doctrine ſtill continues too, without 
- a recantation. The firſt was, ſurely, a debt owing to their own 
character, if injuſtice was done them in the imputation, and the 
reaſoning whereby it was ſupported. And if there was none, a 
recautation was a debt due to truth and the public, unleſs they 

_ ſtill perſiſt ia their adherence to it. 22. 
As for the latter branch of the alternative, viz, leaving the ſo- 
ciety, it is What men of their principles can never have any occa- 
ſion for; and, when compared with the reſt. of their doctrine, 
cannot be regarded in any other light, but as a ſueer upon thoſe 
' whom they call (it is ſaid) conſcientious fools. Accordingly, it 
is ſcarcely ever mentioned, till they be preſſcd in the argument 
8 6 upon 
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the ſinfulneſs of which they dare not deny. But ſince they dos 
I leaving the ſaciety, then cannot mean, the beiag bruſt out 


: affect to ſpeak of the diviſions and ſeceſſions which their meaſures 
have produced, poſſibly they may include likewiſe a departure 


work for the playhouſe; and yet is ſtill careſſed among them, 


ſider the matter in another light, 1 would fain know, what good *- | 


vpon-the darling point, chat all the orders of ſuperiors, be what 
they will, ought to be executed; and are obliged to have recoùxſe 
0 it by way of refuge, when inſtances are given of commands, 


make this uſe of it, let us ſee what ſhelter it affords them. 


of it by thoſe that have the power of cutting them. off z, becnuſe 
in this they are paſſive: whereas the queſtion was, what | 
themſelves would do in ſuch a caſe ? In this ſenſe, Mr Gilleſpie 
may be ſaid to have left the ſociety of this church; though it is 
certain, it. was no action of his. By this expreſion-then muſt 

be meant, 2 voluntary deſertiag their ſtation. I know. not if 
they have beſtowed ſo much conſideration upon a ching that 
ſeems to have had no original place in their thoughts upon this 
ſubject, and which they are only ſometimes driven to in diſtreſs 

of argument, as to form a diſtinct idea of all that is included in 

the expreſſion. But if we. conſider with what indifference. they 


from Chriſtian communion, with the church. They themſelves 
know beſt how far the departure ought to be, which they recom- 
mend; as it is a direction which none of the inſpixed writers 
have once mentioned. The firſt; however, viz, a demiſſion of 
office, muſt, at leaſt, be meant. This, I own, ſeems to be re- 
garded among them as a very light matter. One of them deſert- 
ed the ſervice of our glorious Maſter, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, to 


continues an ordinary member of the General Aſſembly, and is 
an uſeful inſtrument in promoting their meaſures. But. all. their 
brethren have not ſo flight a ſenſe, either of that union and com- 
munion upon which our Saviour and his apoſtles lay ſo much 
ſtreſs, or of the obligation they are under to the duties of their 
office; and the exerciſe of their miniſtry among a. people, to- 
whom they ſtand in the relation of a paſtor, and for whoſe ſouls 
they have a deep concern. 3 1 1 % „ 7x 
As duty obliges us to keep our ſtation; ſo, if we were to con- 


reaſon can be given, why a, man that is conſcious of no fault, 
mould inflict upon himſelf ſo ſevere a puniſhment, as is implied 
in throwing up his office and benefice, renouncing at once, per- 
baps, a ſituation of comfort and uſefulneſs, and (ſuppoſing him 
to have a wife and children) the very bread of himſelf and his 
family. Ho abſurd is. it to imagine, that one ought, without 
compulfion, and without authority, not only to paſs, but actu- 


ally to execute a ſentence againſt himſelf, which he could not 
but look upon as an act of the . grievous tyrangg, had that 


very 


— 


And if a miniſter was entirely diveſted of all 
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Bible, to countenance it? Many a time wert the 
preſsly prohibited by their ſuperiors, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, 
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very judgment been given by his lawful ſuperiors? Is not this, 
likewiſe. having an active hand in what he looks upon as a fin? 
felt, why ſhould he involve his innocent people in fuch a puniſh- 
ment as his deſertion of them might poflibly be? I have known 
a miniſter's pariſhioners,” fach of them eſpecially as had the dee 
eſt concern for the intereſt of religion, expreſs the warmeſt wiſh. 
es and prayers for the continuance of his life, particularly in the 
profock of the condition the pariſh might be redueed to upon a 
vacancy. Suppoſe ſuch an one ordered to do what appeared to 
be finful, would this be a ſufficient ground for him, voluntarily 


to haſten the dreaded vacancy, and to precipitate them into the 
| 22 of a patron, who might force upon t 


an idle and uſe - 
s intruder;: — | | 


Indeed this curious plan, could they perſuade their oppoſers 
into it, (for it is what they have no uſe for themſelves), is admi- 
rably calculated for increaſing their.own power, and weakening 
the ſtrength of the oppoſition io their meaſures. But is this a 
conſide ration that will recommend it to any of - thoſe who have 
occaſion for it? On the contrary, is it not one of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments againſt it? When once the corrupt part of a church 
Have got a majority in the ſupreme judicatory; if the few honeſt 
members were as ready to take the hint, as they are to give it, 
this would be the eaſieſt and the ſureſt way in the world for them 
to get rid of all oppoſition at once, and would put it in their 
power to accelerate the deſtrutiop of religion, at a moſt prodi- 
gious rate indeed.. ©: P's, - dee 0 BE 

But can they produce one precept or one example out of the 
phets ex- 


to preach their diſagreeable doctrine. They difobeyed the un- 
righteous commands: but not a word of their leaving the ſocie- 
ty, or deſerting their ſtation. Had the apoſtles, when they were 


commanded by the -Jewiſh ſanhedrim, not to ſpeak at all, nor 


teach in the name of Jeſus, quietly retired, without any farther 
noiſe, according to the doctrine now in vogue among us; there 


would have been an end of the Chriſtian religion, before it was 
well begun. Our Saviour himſelf was often interdicted by the 


fame court, and excommunicated for diſobedience. But, tho' 
He owned that they fat in Moſes' ſeat, and injoined his diſciples 
to give a due obedience to all their juſt commands; yet when 
their commands to himſelf were not ſo, he has left us no exam- 
ple of either obedience, or leaving the ſociety.” It cannot at all 
be pretended, that this is a caſe which there was no occaſion for 


touching upon in the ſcripture. © On the contrary, it is a caſe 
that very frequently occurs. How will our preſent caſuiſts be 


able 
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able to secount for it, not only hat they hæve not öne — x = 
to pfoduce in favour of their doftrine, Warmn | 
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is againſt ite 


Many other arguments upon this, as welt as other branchs 


es of this controverſy, wert urged at much greater length; ſe- 
veral years ago, when the occaſion was firſt given for it, by the 
infamous depoſition of Mr Gilleſpie. And we are, farely, en- 
titled to look upon them as unanſwerable, ſeeing our adverſa e- 
ries; though they began to defend themſelves before the public, 
and diſcovered fome inclinatian, had it been in their power, to 
convince us by reaſoning, were entirely beaten off the field, and 
have never, to this day, ſo much as pretended to refute them. 
For their own fakes, T'think,” they ſhould not pretend that they 
are able to ſolve the objections that were then made to their con- 
duct. For what can we think of men, who are able to diſabuſe 
us, as to an error, which they fee appears to us in a very plau- 
ſible light, but will not be at the s to do it? who chuſe to 
leave their own character under a reproach, which they have it 
in their power to remove; and who tell us in effect, We can 
«- carry on our meafures without you, and crufh you, if you 
1% prove refractory; and therefore we will not give ourſelves the 
trouble to ſatisfy your judgments, or to remove thoſe errors 


chat may involve your families in poverty and diftreſs.”” 


Before I leave this ſubject, I ſhall only obſerve, that, U 
the debate, there happened an unlucky argument to be made uſe 


of by one who appeared on the fame fide of the queſtion with 


me, which gave me ſome concern. He argued for a mitigation 
of the cenſure upon Mr Gilleſpie, becauſe it had already produ- 
ced the effect that was aimed at by it. And, for confirmation of 
this, he obſerved; that, ever fince that time, there has not been 


any occaſion for repeating it; all the ſetilements ordered by the 
Aſſembly having - been quietly executed. I was apprehenfive at 


the time, that thoſe on the other ſide would take advantage of 
this conceſſion; as indeetl they did, and iriferred the wiſdom of 


the meaſure from the ſucceſs which was aſcribed to ir. | 


* * 


What makes me take notice of it, is in order to wipe off an a- 


ſperſion, which, by the uſe that was made of it, ſeemed to he 


thrown upon the preſent miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church; as 
if we were all ſo intimidated by this high ſtroke of policy, that 
none now durſt run the riſk of a refuſal. It is true, there has 
not happened, - fince that time, ſuch another conteſt between the 
Aſſembly and any individual miniſters. But what is the reafon 
of this? The true ręaſon of it is, not the effect which that ſeve- 


rity has had upon cõnſcientious people; but the contrary, the ef- 
fect ir has produced upon the prevailing party. The truth is, 
(if they had the modeſty to own it), the indignant reception 
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rannically upon its being done by them who thought it a ſin, as 


* in you, {ince you think it ſo, and conſequently run che riſk 
_ < of eternal damnation; or we vill do you the greateſt, tempo- 
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perſecutors for conſcience fake to vindicate it, has taught them 


the prudence, not to put their authority to the ſame Hazard of 


being diſputed . Several members of the Preſbytery of Hamilton, 
lately, had a ſeruple about executing che ſettlement of the Shorts, 
But the Aſſembly was fo wiſe, as to accept of its being done by 
ſuch as had freedom to do it, without inſiſting rigorouſly and ty- 


was done in Mr Gilleſpie's caſe, to the amazement of all ho 
had the leaſt idea of the ſacred rights of conſcience, . | 
We never denied a paſſive ſubmiſſion to be incumbent, even | 
caſes where we could not give active obedience. We make a 
very great difference between the two. When once the queſtion 
comes to be concerning our own actions, to be ſure, if there is 
ſuch a thing as private judgment, then or never is it to be exer- 
ciſed. And does any. one think ſo meanly of this church, as if 
Mr Gilleipie had not left a brother behind him who has the cou - 
rage to act as he did, in the caſe of a like temptation? Suppoſe 
we were to be told by our brethren who had power to execute 
their threatenings, as Mr Gilleſpic was in effect, though not in 
theſe very words, * You muſt do what you eſteem. a deliberate and 
voluntary un, and what, we muſt own, would really be a fin 


4 ral hurt in our power.” If this, or equivalent language was 
ever again to come from the General Aſſembly, I hope there are 
not a few ſtill amongſt us who would be enabled by grace to 
ſhew, that they do not fear men, who can only kill (or ſtarve) 
the body, but after that have no more that they can do; bx 
nay fear him who'can caſt both ns body inte hell, 


SECTION bh. « 8 
The Co s i o. . 


ND now, dear Sir, that I have gone through ſeveral of 
the actings of the laſt Aſſembly, I believe you will be ſa - 
nisfied, that the proofs of their being under the influence of a 
worldly ſpirit, and of the alarming want of any due concern for 
the intereſt of religion among the majority, are rather too many 
_ too ſttong. Would to God, they had been fewer, and leſs 
ecifive, 

I know, it has been often complained of, that divines,' in cheir 
controverlies, are too apt to take an invidious advantage of one 


another, by loading the opinions of their antagoniſts with impi- 
_ ety, and rather expoſing their perſons to reproach „than ſhewy 
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Ing che falſehood of their tenets; This is what 1 ant. Le 
| Cleve, in. hls Logics, calls argumentum theologicum ab invidid 
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dum. I am ready to acknowledge, that there is ſometimes: juſt 


ground given for this complaint, when, in arguing, perhaps, : 


upon ſome ſpeculative point, impious conſequences are faſtened 


upon one who refuſes to admit them, and inſinuations/are made, 
that theſe very inferences muſt needs influence the heart and life 


of one who does not ſee any connection between them and his 


opinion, and whoſe behaviour is not the ſubject of diſpute. But 


this is a very different caſe from the preſent, where the diſpute is 


concerning actions, whether they be finful or not? Here the 


very queſtion is, whether our late meaſures are not plainly dic- & 


tated by a worldly ſpirit ? and the thing undertaken to be proved, 


is, that they manifeſtly indicate a moſt alarming want of due con- 


cern for the intereſt of religion among us. No body will pre- 
tend to ſay, that this is impoſſible, or what never did, or can hap- 
pen in a church; or that the evidences of it may not be very 
clear and perceptible. If this js truly the caſe with us at pre- 
ſent, there can be neither injuſtice nor unfairneſs in ſetting theſe 
evidences in an obvious point of light. May not this be, ſome- 


times, not only uſeful, but neceſſary ? If the character of the ac- 


tors be hurt thereby, they have themſelves only to blame. 


Baut the great queſtion with us is, What is to be done by our- 
ſelves in the preſent circumſtances ? Is there any hope of ſucceſs 


by oppoſition to their meaſures? Or ſhall-we indolently ſuffer ſo | 
viſible corruption to proceed with giant-ſtrides.? + _ als 


For my part, I ſhall readily acknowledge, that my hopes of 
ſeeing things take a better turn, are very ſmall, When'oncea _ 


church or a nation has got our length in degeneracy, I expect 
to ſee things grow worſe, before they grow better. Both the 


nature of things, and the uſual courſe of providence, convince 
me of this. Irreligion, I doubt not, will increaſe more and 


more amongſt us, till it involve us in ſome public calamity, 
which, by the bleſſing of God, may prove a more effectual cure, 
than we are now capable of, - Fs, 
At the fame time, I am far from thinking, that this diſmal 
proſpect, diſcouraging as it is, gives us any diſpenſation from ex- 
erting ourſelves to the utmoſt, Even when a patient is paſt all 
hopes of recovery, a good deal may be done, in the way of pal- 
liatives, for retarding, at leaſt, the progreſs of the diſeaſe. Ma- 
ny a broken conſtitution, which, it negle&ed, would have gone 
to pieces, has, by care and pains, been maintained, and the life 
lengthened out far beyond expectation, if not in the full vigour 


of health, yet in a tolerably-comfortable way. 
Let us only conſider, what condition this church might have 
been in by this time, had there been no oppoſition to the pre- 
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